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Turret for TBM-2 Avenger Torpedo Bomber 














Samson Variable Control Electric Table Range 


Samson United Could Supply 
More Than 125,000 a Month 


Of all the war items we are producing, the most 
elaborate, most complicated, and most exacting 
is the power Turret for the Avenger Torpedo 
Bomber. For three years we have been building it 
to the rigid specifications laid down by the United 
States Navy ... and despite manpower and ma- 
terial shortages, we have met or surpassed 
monthly quotas of increasing volume. 

If the facilities now devoted to this one war item 
alone were made available for peacetime manu- 
facture, we could, if necessary, produce 125,000 
Samson Electric Table Ranges every month! 

Unlike ordinary electric table ranges, the new 
Samson has variable control that provides gradu- 
ated heat, yet automatically maintains the tem- 
perature selected. Thus it achieves the flexibility 
of a gas range. 

We are eagerly awaiting the day when we can 





again apply our mass-precision skilland resources, 
amplified by wartime progress, to the volume 
production of Samson Variable Control Ranges 
and many other quality electrical appliances. 





SAMSON UNITED CORPORATION, ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
Samson United of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Practicalities 


ave For The Seventh War Loan is 
4 good motto for all of us to take 
as our own this month. ‘The money we 
lend our Government is needed just as 
much now as in past loans. It is needed 
to carry on the war against the Japs, 
to combat wartime inflation and_post- 
war deflation, to meet our debt to re- 
turning veterans and to the families of 
those who will not return. In buying 
War Bonds during the Seventh War 
Loan, we are safeguarding not only our 
country’s future but our own future. 


+ 


Out-of-School Youth and Adult Edu- 
cation for better home living is receiv- 
ing greater attention throughout the 
country in preparation for the reestab- 
lishment of homes in the postwar pe- 
riod. This is a community job. Home 
economists in every community have a 
responsibility to present homemakers as 
well as potential homemakers. 

The Youth and Adult Education Pro- 
gram in Philadelphia, as described by 
Josephine Dillingham and Esther Hill 
on page 316, shows how one large city 
educational system is meeting the needs 
of its citizens. Contributing to the suc- 
cess of this program is an attractive, well 
illustrated, easy-to-read catalogue of 
courses offered. The courses are de- 
scribed with imagination and skill so 
that the reader wants to take them. 
This leads one to believe that the edu- 
cational system needs showmanship in 
preparing material designed to interest 
adults in home economics courses. 


+ 


Conservation is still the order of the 
day, and many high schools and colleges 
are doing wonders in remodeling and 
refurbishing homemaking rooms. The 
redecoration program at Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Home Management House, de- 
scribed on page 315, is not new or strik- 
ingly different, but it does present some 
new solutions to problems now being 
faced by many home management 


houses. 


Interest is being revived in an old 
art, as weaving is introduced into the 
curriculum of both secondary schools 
and colleges. Teachers are finding it 
valuable in teaching color, design and 
fabric appreciation. Young people find 
it a stimulating creative art. On page 
319, Osma Couch Gallinger, head of the 
Creative Crafts School of Weaving at 
Guernsey, Pa., outlines some of the 
values of weaving in the school curri- 
culum. 


During the past year the home eco. 
nomics curriculum at Butler University 
has been readjusted and _ enlarged, 
Freshmen may now take two semesters 
of home economics; a related arts course 
correlates many phases of home eco- 
nomics; journalism is offered as an elec. 
tive. For more details turn to page 321, 


+ 


The history of embroidery as a dec. 
orative art was told in the January, 
1945, issue of PHE by Leota Shields 
Evans of Kansas State College. On page 
322 of this issue, Mrs. Evans narrows 
the field to a discussion of the peasant 
costume embroidery of Czechoslovakia. 


+ 


The attention of home sewers and 
clothing specialists is being directed to- 
ward rayon jersey—one of the more 
plentiful fabrics now in retail stores. 
On page 324, Jessie Caplin gives a brief 
illustrated report on the history, con- 
struction and handling of rayon jersey. 


+ 


Dietitian in a Medical College is 
Dolores Moore, former cafeteria man- 
ager of the Summer High School in 
Kansas City. Miss Moore is now teach- 
ing medical students good nutrition and 
food therapy, as described on page 325. 


+ 


The new quick-and-easy mix method 
of making cakes, fifth in the series of 
Cookery ‘Technique articles by Lily 
Haxworth Wallace, is discussed, de. 
scribed and illustrated on pages 326 and 
327. Included also are recipes for sugar 
saving frostings. These will be more in 
demand as the sugar shortage increases. 
According to the OPA, American civil- 
ians will have only about 5,000,000 tons 
of sugar this year compared to approxi- 
mately 6,100,000 tons in 1944. 


+ 


Part III of the Period Furniture 
Charts, which began in the March issue, 
is presented this month in two double 
page spreads for suggested bulletin 
board use. These charts, compiled by 
Hazel T. Craig, will be reprinted and 
available for student, purchase. 


+ 


The monthly departments — What's 
Going On in the Food Field, What's 
Going On in Textiles, Quantity Recipes 
for the School Lunch, and News Notes 
and Dates to Remember—complete this 
June issue. Until we greet you again 
in the September issue, best wishes tor 
a pleasant summer. 
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~ Ry-Krisp is a Natural Corrective in this crisp-baked whole grain bread is made solely 
Lil Common Constipation of whole rye, salt and water. 
de- In common constipation, due to insufficient bulk, As a Whole Grain Bread, Ry-Krisp is an every- 
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ivil- Other Dietary Uses for this Unique Bread Probably the only 100°; whole grain bread avail- 
ons In Low-Calorie Diets, Ry-Krisp is helpful be- able nationally. 
Oxi- cause it furnishes most of the essential elements FREE! Allergy Diet Booklet including forbidden 
of whole grain rye yet each wafer has only about —and allowed food lists for wheat, milk, egg-free 
23 calories. diets, and recipes. Low-Calorie Diet Booklet giv- 
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News Notes 





HERE is still time for home econ- 

omists interested in the school lunch 
program, as all should be, to use their 
influence in securing optimum school 
lunch legislation. For a brief summary 
of school lunch bills introduced into 
Congress since January I, see page 230 
of the April issue of PracticaL HOME 
ECONOMICS. 

The Flannagan Bill, introduced after 
the April issue went to press, provides 
for the continuance of the school lunch 
program under the administration and 
control of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The bill at no point refers to the 
U. S. Office of Education or to State 
Departments or Boards of Education. 
Federal assistance is limited “to furnish- 
ing agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts thereof and shall not include any 
other material, supply equipment or 
services utilized in the preparation and 
serving of the lunch.” 


Safety First in Home Canning 

As the home canning season shifts into 
high gear, a safety first note is both 
timely and necessary. Home food pres- 
ervation accidents last summer caused 
much serious damage to both persons 
and property. Many of these mishaps 
were directly due to lack of understand- 
ing of canning techniques, to failure to 
follow directions, and to the use of 
makeshift equipment. Many similar ac- 
cidents could be prevented this year if 
graphic posters listing safety precautions 
were posted conspicuously in canning 
centers and food stores. 


Your Home and Garden 

Every Saturday at 12:30 P.M. Eastern 
War Time over the Blue Network Sta- 
tions, homemakers and home gardeners 
can hear a U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture radio program planned specifi- 
cally for them. Ruth Van Deman of the 
Information Division of BHNHE pro- 
vides facts for homemakers about food 
supplies, ideas on how to make the most 
of food and clothing, suggestions for 
keeping families well fed, tips on care 
of household equipment. Ernie Moore, 
ptactical gardener and manager of the 
U. S. Victory Garden program, gives 
timely tips on such garden topics as fer- 
tilizing and fighting the bugs. It’s a pro- 
gram well worth hearing. 


AHEA Dues are Due 


Help your professional organization 
by paying annual dues promptly. 


314 


*The Vitamin Business” _ 

The May issue of Fortune Magazine 
contains an eight-page article on. “The 
Vitamin Business”. This article surveys 
the business side of vitamin manufac- 
ture and compares the views of nutri- 
tionists, physicians and vitamin com- 
panies on the subject of vitamin ther- 
apy. An outlined chart lists major vita- 
mins, major producers, 1944 production 
estimate, 1944 dollar value estimate, raw 
materials, principal markets, established 
claims, experimental work and vitamin 
bunk. 


CHEA Conference 


The Canadian Home Economics As- 
sociation will shold its biennial confer- 
ence in Winnipeg, August 27-31, 1945. 
Headquarters will be at the Royal Alex- 
andria Hotel. 

Members of the American Home Eco- 
nofnics Association have been cordially 
invited by CHEA to attend this five- 
day conference in the fourth largest 
city in Canada which boasts a_ fine 
University and large School of Home 
Economics. 

It is interesting to note that appar- 
ently there is no ban on convention 
traveling in Canada, while the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association’s con- 
ference has been canceled due to travel 
restrictions in the USA. 





Wanted: 
Supervisor of Home Economics, 
New South Wales 


Applications are invitéd from teachers 
and others desirous of being considered 
for appointment to the position of Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Applicants should be fully qualified 
to supervise the teaching of needlework, 
cookery and other subjects of the Home 
Science curriculum and must give evi- 
dence of successful teaching experience. 
A University degree and/or diploma in 
dietetics is a desirable qualification. 

The salary of the position which is 
subject to basic wage fluctuations, will 
be £503 2s. 11d. per annum, with range 
to £543 2s. Ild. per annum (2.2.45 
basis). The successful applicant will have 
prospects of later advancement to the 
status of Inspector of Schools. 

Excerpt from The Education Gazette 


Sydney, Australia 





Dates to Remember 


June 11-July 18—Inter-American Life 
Workshop, Peabody College 

June 14—Flag Day 4 

June 15-18—Meeting of executive board 
of the AHEA (May PHE, page 236) 

June 17—Father’s Day 

July 2-7—National Educational Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting of executive 
officers. (Tentative) 

July 4—Independence Day 








Student Dietitians Needed 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced. a new examina- 
tion for Student Dietitians. The train- 
ing is given in Army, Veterans Admin- 
istration, and Public Health Service 
Hospitals throughout the country. 

Students begin at $1,752 a year, in- 
cluding overtime pay, and after 6 
months of satisfactory service are pro- 
moted to $1,970 a year. Deductions are 
made from the salary when quarters or 
subsistence are provided. ‘Those who 
complete 6 more months of training in 
Army hospitals are eligible for appoint: 
ment in the Army as Medical Depart: 
ment Dietitian with the rank of second 
lieutenant. Second lieutenants are paid 
$1,800 a year, plus allowance for quar- 
ters and subsistence. Students who com 
plete théir training at Veterans Admin- 
istration or U. S. Public Health Service 
hospitals are eligible for appointment as 
Staff Dietitian at $2,190 a year. 

To qualify, applicants must have com- 
pleted, or expect to complete within 6 
months, at least 36 semester hours of ap- 
propriate study in a college or univer 
sity, and must pass a written test. Full 
information is contained in Announce: 
ment 360 which, with appropriate appli- 
cation forms, may be obtained from the 
Commission’s representatives at first- and 
second-class post offices, or by writing to 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Appointments are made in accordance 
with War Manpower Commission poli- 
cies and employment stabilization pro 
grams. (Concluded on page 348) 
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Youth and Adult Education 


For Better Home Living 


Nursery school practice 


HE Divisions of Home Economics 

and School Extension of the Phila- 

delphia Public Schools have been 
making every effort to provide maximum 
opportunity for experiences in the field 
of homemaking to both youths and 
adults. Progress is being made within 
three programs, namely: The Public 
Adult Evening School, The School for 
Household Occupations, and The Visit- 
ing Homemaking Consultant Service. 


The Evening School Program 

Opportunities are offered in our eve- 
ning schools to study a wide variety of 
homemaking subjects: canning and pre- 
serving, food preparation and meal 
planning, nutrition, entertaining in the 
home, dressmaking, millinery, needle- 
craft, family life problems. In addition, 


we cooperate with the American Red_ 


Cross in providing space and equipment 
for teaching home nursing and first aid. 

Our most popular classes are those 
in dressmaking, millinery and_ foods. 
Hundreds*’of women and girls join our 
classes in dressmaking. In the beginning 
lessons, attempts are made through in- 
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formal discussion to find out the needs 
and desires of the group. Classes in 
clothing meet specific needs, especially 
at this time when prices are high and 
clothing hard to obtain. Some members 
bring garments to make over; others 
bring material from which they fashion 
new garments. ‘Those with little experi- 
ence make dresses for themselves or 
clothes for their children from simple 
patterns. Many a girl or woman in the 
advanced groups is the proud possessor 
of a coat or suit which she has made. 

Next in popularity are our millinery 
classes. “What lifts your spirit more 
than a new hat! Perhaps you think you 
can’t afford one this year. Why not make 
one? Learn to work on various mate- 
rials with the tools of the trade, tools of 
a real milliner, such as blocks, steamers, 
etc. You'll be surprised how small the 
cost will be and how smart the hat. You 
know you don’t have to buy new mate- 
rial—it’s patriotic to be thrifty. So bring 
in your old straws and felts. And while 
you're saving money, why not make your 
own handbags, scarfs, and other tricky 
accessories which complete your outfit?” 
So reads the announcement in the Pub- 
lic Adult Evening School catalogue. Out 
from closets and hat boxes come old felts 
and straws once discarded as out-of-date 
or a little too worn to wear. Magazines 
are pored over to find a style that is 
becoming. The old hats are cleaned, 
steamed, brushed and shaped on_ the 
blocks and soon emerge as new models 
that perch at a jaunty angle above curls 
and pompadours. Hats from new mate- 
rials are also made, as the girls gain skill 
and confidence. 

Outstanding in the field of foods are 
the supper cluhs or classes. The major- 
ity of girls and women who attend these 
classes come from offices and stores. Most 
of them are either engaged or married, 
with sweethearts or husbands in the 
service. Earnestly and conscientiously 
they are trying to prepare themselves 
to be good homemakers. 

They meet from six to eight o'clock, 
and prepare a supper at a cost of thirty- 
five cents per person. Discussions on 
food values, meal planning, marketing 
and food costs are included in the eve- 
ning’s program. At serving time stu- 
dents have a chance to sit at a well set 
table and enjoy the companionship of 
others while eating the food. 


Josephine C. Dillingham 
and M. Esther Hill 


Supervisors of Home Economics, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Occasionally the evening is given ove 
to a demonstration. When this occurs, 
the girls are asked to get their supper 
before class time. Comparison as to cost 
and quality of meals served in the res- 
taurant with the ones they prepare has 
made them extremely conscious of food 
values. 

The girls are also aware of the value 
of planning and management of time 
and energy since their supper must be 
prepared and eaten and the kitchen put 
in order in two hours. Below is a typical 
menu prepared and served by a supper 
club. 

Cheese Souffle 
Fresh Asparagus—Cream Sauce 

New Potatoes 

Tossed Green Salad 
Milk — Tea 
Chocolate Cake 


Coffee 


Faced with the problem of increased 
juvenile delinquency, Philadelphia has 
opened many of her schools as recrea- 
tion centers for two or three hours in 
the evening. The centers are open to 
all ages. Since it has been recognized 
that parents are an important factor in 
many problems of juvenile delinquency, 
they have been encouraged to come with 
their children. 

Usually the programs in these youth 
centers include social dancing, folk and 
square dancing, shop work, homemaking 
activities, activities in the gymnasium, 
quiet games and a great variety of hobby 
crafts. 

The work in homemaking is princ- 
pally in foods and clothing. Boys and 
girls alike crowd the foods room while 
women bring their sewing and have a 
sociable time as they learn. 


School for 
Household Occupations 

For a number of years we have had 
a training center for household occupa- 
tions for out-of-school youth. The Board 
of Education has provided two teachers 
for this center. It is in the home of one 
of these teachers that the training is 
given. Before the war, the ages of the 
girls enrolled ranged from 17 to 30. 
Today, due to the fact that many girls 
of this age are in war jobs, the pupils 
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are, {or the most part, under 17 and in 
school. The principal and the coun- 
selor of a Senior High, a Junior High 
or ai Elementary School recommend to 
the teachers at the center that certain 
pupils would profit by such training. 
Arrangements are then made for ad- 
mission. 

To complete the course of training 
the pupils report daily for a period of 
three months or more. Many of the girls 
are On part-time employment as house- 
hold assistants in homes in and around 
Philadelphia. Graduates have filled such 
jobs as general houseworker, cook and 
housecleaner (for our Child Care Cen- 
ters), cook and tray girl in hospitals, 
and soda fountain attendant. 

The teachers at the center are particu- 
larly proud of Anna. She has been keen- 
ly interested from the start in each phase 
of her training, and for a very good rea- 
son. Anna has married recently and her 
young husband is overseas. Her main 
objective in attending the training cen- 
ter is to learn how to manage her home. 
She is going to be a good little home- 
maker when her husband returns. 

This past month we have been able 
to provide a new experience for the 
girls in training. Before graduation they 
are assigned for a period of three weeks 
to a nursery school in one of our large 
vocational schools. In their training at 
the School for Household Occupations 
they have had instruction in infant care. 
Now, with this added experience with 
the two-to-four-year olds, the girls feel 
a bit more confident in accepting posi- 
tions in homes where there are small 
children. 


’ The Visiting 
Homemaking Consultant Service 


One of our newest and most chal- 
lenging forms of adult education is our 
program of home visitation by a trained 
homemaking consultant. Two forward- 
looking community committees on hous- 
ing were directly responsible for this 
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‘community; 


project. They were concerned about the 
severe sub-standard housing conditions 
in their respective communities and 
came to the Division of School Exten- 
sion for help in promoting an educa- 
tional program to improve practices in 
home living. The Home Economics Di- 
vision answered the call for help by pro- 
viding first one, then a second experi- 
enced home economist to serve as a Visit- 
ing consultant. These women visit fami- 
lies in greatest need of help. 

In one of the two communities re- 
questing a visiting homemaking consul- 
tant a workshop has been set up in an 
elementary school. Here the women in 
the community gather one or two after- 
noons each week to sew; some on cloth- 
ing for the family, some on slip covers 
or curtains. Demonstrations in meal 
preparation and serving are quite fre- 
quent. Last summer and fall canning 
activities met with much interest and 
enthusiasm. 

As a result of such group meetings 
with the consultant and the visits to the 
homes, we expect to see and are seeing 
certain changed practices in family liv- 
ing. Homes are cleaner, safer, more liv 
able; streets and back yards are tidier 
increasing recognition 
mem- 


because of an 
of the responsibility of each 
ber of the community toward the ap 
pearance and sanitary condition of that 
better meals are being 
planned for the family; a plan for spend- 
ing and saving is being tried for the 
first time in many homes; and there is 
ereater evidence of a willingness on the 
part of tenant and landlord to assume 
joint responsibility for keeping homes 


in repair. 


Mothers Come to School 
In a few of our elementary schools 
having a home economics teacher on the 
staff, one afternoon each week is made 
available for a group of mothers. ‘The 
group meets from one-thirty until three 
thirty, a time very agreeable to the 


mothers since they can be home in am- 
ple time to start dinner. 

Under the leadership of the home 
economics teacher they plan their own 
program for the semester. Some of theit 
activities have included meal planning, 
preparing and serving; discussion on 
marketing under shortages and ration 
ing; re-making garments for their chil 
dren or themselves; demonstrations and 
discussions on home _ beautification; 
home canning and jelly making. At 
times they have invited the school nurse 
and other specialists to discuss family 
problems with them. 

Postwar days offer an even greater 
challenge to home economists and_ the 
services they can render to the commu 
nity. We must prepare ourselves to serve 
service men and 


countless returned 


women, the newly married, and the 
women returning from industry to their 
homes. There is work to be done. May 
our schools be ready and willing! 





The Supper Club is the most popular 
° 
class in food preparation, as members 


cook, serve and eat meals together 











Renewing by 
Redoing 


By Dorothy MeDonald 


Instructor of Home Economics 
College of Saint Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


OWADAYS, we are not thinking in 

terms of buying new furniture. In- 

stead, we are making things do by 
fixing them up with a little paint or a 
gay slipcover. 

The before and after pictures on this 
page show what college students did to 
the library in the home management 
house at the College of Saint Elizabeth. 

This room, situated on the second 
floor and convenient to the bedrooms, 
naturally became the evening hangout, 
but the girls were not satisfied with it. 
It was so drab with its brown and beige 
maple leaf curtains, brown studio couch, 
green uphoistered chair, brown and 
beige upholstered chair, faded rust club 
chair and foot rest, two brown hassocks 
and a beige monotone rug—plus beige 
papered walls! 

First, we made plans. With a mono- 
tone rug and neutral walls we had few 
limitations in selecting a color scheme. 
We wanted it to be gay, bright and 
cozy. Red, yellow and green was the 
unanimous choice. 

The window seat corner was the para- 
mount eyesore because it was bare, un- 
used and uncomfortable. Luckily, we 
managed to acquire two old single-bed 
mattresses which -were cut down to fit. 
Heavy unbleached muslin was used to 
cover the exposed sides and to make an 
extension for the one long back rest. 
The slipcovers were made in bright 















green novelty-weave cotton with match- 
ing welting. ‘The professional touch was 
achieved by tufting which was easy 
when we used an uphoistery needle, 
heavy twine and covered buttons made 
with a shank. 

A dejected looking tea wagon with 
rickety wheels was found in the attic. 
The wheels were pulled off, the legs 
sawed down to the proper height and 
the drop leaves and handle removed. 
The result—an attractive, useful and 
handy coffee table—is shown next to the 
club chair in the after picture. 

The drapes are made of sail cloth and 
are unlined. The background is light 
yellow with white and red chrysanthe- 
mums. Buckram should be used to stiff- 
en and give body to the tucks at the 
top, but it was impossible to purchase 
buckram. What did we use? We tore 
up an old shade and it worked perfectly. 

How do you like the professional- 
looking slipcovered studio couch? We 
used remnants of the curtain inaterial 
combined with a deep green found in 
the floral design and finished with yel- 


No wonder the girls 
at Saint Elizabeth’s 
did not enjoy the 
window corner below, 
or that they love it 
now, redecorated, and 
made comfortable with 
tufted hox 





cushions 
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Color makes the difference between the drab room 
uhown at the left and the gay, liveable room above 






low welting. One side of the pillows is 
green and the opposite is the flowered 
print. 

The twin prints over the studio couch 
came from a well known toiletries for 
men company at a slight cost. They are 
framed in bamboo with deep green mats 
to match the studio couch. 

Imitation white leatherette was used 
to upholster the seats of the two odd 
chairs. The leatherette was just tacked 
over the old covering. 

The faded rust chair stood out like 
a sore thumb. It needed to be reuphol- 
stered, and this was done by the Home 
Economics Club in a tiny floral tapestry 
design with a small red flower and beige 
background. Unfortunately, the after 
picture does not show the newly uphol- 
stered chair. : 

It seemed rather bare in front of the 
fireplace, so two huge hassocks* were 
placed there. The shell of one, sent to 
us from Africa, is interlaced with strips 
of colored leather. The other, in plain 
black, was also a gift. 

An old card table was painted a bright 
yellow with green trim and placed by 
the window seats which have now be- 
come a popular corner. A jig-saw puz- 
zle can be set up and left there, or the 
table can be used for a group meeting. 

Not content with redoing the library, 
the girls made drapes for other rooms 
in the house, slipcovered a_ boudoir 
chair, wallpapered a small room with 
five and dime store paper that has 
“stickum” on it, reupholstered dining 
room chairs, cut down an old chair and 
made it into an upholstered stool for 
a vanity table. They even repainted 
the brick fireplace and an old coal stove 
in the laundry. 

The girls loved doing all this and 
were amazed to find how easy it was to 
do. Visitors and guests were impressed 
and have even copied some of the ideas 
to make their own homes more liveable 
and enjoyable. 
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Weaving in the School Curriculum 


By Osma Couch Gallinger 


Director of Creative Crafts Weaving School, Guernsey, Pa. 


E may estimate the value of weav- 

ing as a school subject from four 

different angles: first, its essential 
characteristic for giving actual back- 
ground experience in the study of fab- 
tics in the home economics program; 
second, its contribution to the manual 
arts program; third, its very definite 
value in providing creative art training 
in the applied arts program; and fourth, 
its appeal from the historical angle and 
the interest in the geographical distribu- 
tion of various kinds of fibers among 
diferent nations of the world. In any 
of these aspects it may become a definite 
part of a school program, but in all of 
them it performs the valuable function 
of serving as a link between home and 
school interests because of its relation 
to the appreciation of those fabrics 
which are an essential part of civilized 
home life. 

Wherever it has been used, weaving 
has been a high-light in the home 
economics program. To the boy or girl, 
vibrant with activity and the thrill of 
discovery, the teaching of a subject by 
mere textbook reading is far from con- 
vincing. When it is possible to add a 
creative experience and the actual for- 
mation of objects connected with the 
course through handwork, the road be- 





comes easier for both teacher and stu- 
dent and the course more fascinating. 
To study the origin or structure of fab- 
rics by print and picture only is as un- 
interesting as it would be to learn cook- 
ing without knowing how to beat an 
egg. 

Both boys and girls should know the 
structure of cloth and how a change of 
thread or difference in weaving method 
results in varying textures and even an 
altered degree of warmth. The weaver 
is first taught how the plant fibers of 
cotton and linen, and the animal fibers 
of wool and silk, or the synthetic fibers 
of rayon are made into serviceable 
threads for mankind. Later when he 
actually makes cloth he learns what 
kinds of thread to use for certain effects, 
how many threads to the inch are neces- 
sary to make a strong washable fabric, 
just how much durability can be sacri- 
ficed for appearance in texture. Having 
once been subjected, so to speak, to the 
panorama of cloth-making processes, he 
will always have the background of 
knowledge necessary to choose cloth 
wisely for home and apparel, measuring 
its economic value, choosing only the 
best for his own use, and enjoying a 
deep appreciation of color, quality and 
design. 


Weaving provides a delightful begin- 
ning for a sewing project. ‘Teachers no- 
tice a definite improvement thereafter. in 
the handling of the fabric, its cutting 
planning and assembling, as well as 
greater pride in the finished article. In 
some cases it has been found practical 
to have students weave the cloth for 
making aprons or smocks, draperies or 
rugs for the schoolroom. 

The manual process of weaving pro- 
vides invaluable training in coordina- 
tion, muscular control, accuracy and 
rhythm. Although the process is simple, 
it calls for coordination between mind 
and hand. It develops manual dexterity. 
In the processes involved in making the 
shed opening, throwing the shuttle 
through and beating the cloth, practical- 
ly all muscles of the body are employed 
and there is a close connection between 
foot, hand and mind. Muscular control 
is necessary to regulate the force of the 
beat and to produce even texture. Accu 
racy must be developed or the cloth will 
be worthless. A single flaw can mar a 
beautiful expanse of color and design. 
After a bit of practice, students can de- 
velop a rhythm of work that is as good 
as many a gymnastic exercise. While the 
lure for the student may be in the pretty 
fabric he watches grow before his very 





Boys also learn to weave at Melvindale High School. The 





The girls’ weaving class at the Melvindale High School 


in Michigan is enthusiastic. The girls wove materials to 
decorate an Early Colonial room as a project in home 
economics. They sold the goods after the weaving exhibit 
and netted enough money to buy another loom for the school 
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boys used the girls’ looms during noon hour and became 
so interested that they asked for a weaving class so that 


they could make their own neckties. Their instructor, 
Nettie Kelly, in the ‘background, approves their work 
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eyes, the by-products for bodily and 
mental good which unconsciously accrue 
are great in number. 

Weaving gives splendid opportunity 
for creative work in art. It has rightly 
been called “painting with threads”. 
There are so many different colors and 
textures in the raw material of thread 
with which one works, such splendid 
effects possible by combining them in 
slightly different ways, that the student's 
judgment is challenged at every step. 
His progress in design includes planning 
contrasting or harmonizing colors in 
stripes, proportioning the stripes, design 
ing both symmetrical and unsymmetrical 
stripes, designing plaids and planning 
designs on plain backgrounds. In fact, 
the possibilities for designing on plain 
weave, produced either on a 2- or 4- 
harness loom, seem endless. By finge1 
work the weaver may create laces, mesh 
textures, shadow effects and designs 
wrought tapestry fashion. Designs are 
worked out on check paper, then trans- 
ferred to the fabric by counting so many 
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threads per square of design. In plain 
weave, too, the student learns the effects 
possible by using different textured 
threads to bring out changes in light 
reflection. When weaving on looms with 
four or more harnesses, the weaver can 
make layouts of suitable plans to en- 
hance the many beautiful Colonial pat- 
terns already available. When he has 
learned the method of designing pat- 
terns to be transferred to loom thread- 
ings, he may design his own. 

A study of weaving from its historical 
and geographical angles, opens delight- 
ful avenues of discovery. The clothing, 
costumes and household fabrics of na- 
tions offer subjects of study to last a life- 
time. For instance, the climate of the 
British Isles makes wool available as a 
native fiber, and the production of wool- 
en suitings and tweeds takes first place. 
In the Philippines, the pineapple fiber 
provides thin tissues for pineapple cloth. 
In China, the fabric is silk. In Africa, 
it is grass or raffia cloth. In Spain, fab- 
rics tend to be lacy to provide for cool 
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This diagram of a hand weaving loom with all important parts carefully lab- 
eled shows what to look for when buying a loom for school or home use. A 
good loom is sturdy, has a smooth: finish and is insulated to eliminate noise 
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dress in a warm land. In Italy, we ting 
brilliant stripes reflecting the love for 
color of an emotional people. In the fa 
north, the Scandinavians weave at home 
and require weaving courses in the 
schools. They excel in the making of 
beautiful rugs and tapestries which add 
warmth to their more rugged atmos. 
phere. Each nation is a veritable story 
book in which to find the tale of its 
climate, the fibers that grow there, the 
wearing apparel requirements, the folk. 
lore of home decoration and the result. 
ing kinds of cloth produced. 

A course in weaving can be handled 
in several ways. There are few schools 
in which provision can be made for 
enough looms to go around. Therefore 
the teacher must plan for the sharing 
of the equipment. The subject of weay- 
ing does not necessarily require a large 
investment in equipment. Florence 
House, head of the weaving course at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
says, “There are many devices and small 
appliances for weaving which may be 
used in addition to the usual table and 
floor looms. These have many advan- 
tages. They are useful for experimental 
purposes; they are inexpensive and easy 
to make. The principles involved are 
the same as in the large looms, so that 
even children who do this work in 
school, get some idea of how their cloth- 
ing and the rugs and furnishings they 
see about them are made. Teachers who 
lack equipment find that they can get 
pleasing and satisfying results by using 
these simple types of looms. With these 
small appliances, pleasing and harmon- 
ious colors, designs and textures, as well 
as a high standard of workmanship, are 
as important as on the regular looms.” 

The best procedure is to use these 
small weaving units for the understand- 
ing of weaving principles, supplement- 
ing them with larger looms. While the 
small devices may be used and even 
made by each member of the class, one 
or more of the large looms can be en 
joyed and shared by all. Together stu- 
dents can work out complete fabric 
projects showing the principles of de- 
sign, color, proportion and emphasis. 
Together they can choose the proper 
thread setting and texture, and go 
through the processes of warping step 
by step. 

The Home Economics Department of 
the high school at Melvindale, Michi- 
gan, under the leadership of Nettie 
Kelly, worked out such a successful pro- 
gram. Several large looms were set up 
by all of the class as a joint activity, with 
the threadings planned for such useful 
items as rugs, luncheon sets, curtains, 
pot holders and purses. Students wove 
standard size articles in turn on each 
loom, cutting apart the strip of separate 
items when the cloth was taken from 

(Concluded on page 342) 
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Curriculum Readjustment 


at Butler University 


By Betty Jo Fark 


Journalism Student at Butler University. 
Indianapolis 


XPANSION plans for the Butler 

University Department of Home 

Economics have been forging ahead 
ata commendable rate despite wartime 
handicaps. Large improvements will 
wait until after the war, but small addi- 
tions and changes already are making 
avast difference in the setup. 

Headed by Dr. Edna Meshke, who 
has been at the University two years, 
the department recently revised its cur- 
tiulum and added new equipment to 
the laboratories. Another instructor also 
was added to the staff. last fall. Now 
three professors spend full time teach- 
ing home economics subjects. 

The curricular reorganization went 
into effect in September, 1944. It makes 
provisions for students to pursue basic 
courses in liberal arts during the first 
two years of college and at the same 
time study enough home economics to 
gain an understanding and appreciation 
of the total job of homemaking and 
sufficient skill to perform the essential 
tasks in everyday home life. 

Home economics work is distributed 
throughout a four-year curriculum with 
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an increase in the number and variety 
of courses required during the freshman 
and sophomore years. Specialization in 
one phase of the work follows in the 
junior and senior years. 

Previously, home economics majors 
did not begin to study home economics 
until the sophomore year. The freshman 
year was devoted to a typical liberal arts 
curriculum—mainly English, a science 
and a language. The new plan requires 
that freshmen majors take a five-hour 
course, Introduction to Home Econom- 
ics, during the first semester. 

The general purposes of this course 
are: 

1. To introduce freshmen to college 


work and to daily home activities 
through instruction in time and energy 
management. 


2. To give basic training in nutrition, 
grooming, clothing selection, meal plan- 
ning and service, room furnishing and 
arrangement, family relationships and 
management to meet the immediate per- 
sonal needs of students. 

3. To provide acquaintance with the 
work of home economics graduates in 
Indianapolis through field trips. 

The second semester of the freshman 
home economics work is devoted to a 
study of the Principles of Art—harmony, 
balance, proportion, rhythm and em- 
phasis. The range of topics studied as 





examples of these five principles varies 
from room furnishings to clothes, meal 
service and personal habits. 

In the Principles of Art class, students 
set up daily schedules for their work 
and other activities. Using  flexibl 
equipment, including a set of nine mov 
able wall panels added to the depart 
ment last summer, they select, arrange 
and judge room settings. These wall 
panels are each eight feet wide and have 
windows and doors to simulate room 
conditions. Other furnishings such as 
pottery, metals, china, glassware, drap- 
eries and wall hangings, which have 
been selected by various classes, are then 
used in studies of window treatments 
and house furnishings. 


(Concluded on page 340) 





Freshmen at Butler University study 
the principles of art during their sec- 


ond semester. The illustration above 
shows their practical home application 


Home economics students at Butler, 
under the supervision of Ada VY. Smith, 


observe neighborhood children at play 
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Embroiderie 


HE traditional peasant costumes of 

Czechoslovakia have been retained 

to modern times. Sundays and holi- 
days are still high-lighted by the vivid 
hues in the dress of both men and wom. 
en. The bright coloring is immediately 
noticeable as is the extraordinarily fine 
work lavished upon these costumes. The 
strongly contrasted and not infrequently 
pure colors are due to a lack of shades 
rather than deliberate choice. Red, 
white, black, gold, yellow and _ bright 
green predominate. 

The girls of the Valley of Van, in 
Southeastern Czechoslovakia, wear white 
linen blouses with embroidered collars 
and large puff sleeves which are often 
padded with cotton and embroidered 
with orange open-work in a variety of 
stitches. Figure 1 shows the front and 
back of such a blouse, purchased in 
Prague before the war. The _ orange 
floss forms a floral design which is a 
massing of eyelet embroidery and satin- 
stitch. Figure 2 is the embroidery detail 
of the linen bonnet of Figure 1. The 
embroidery is done with orange and 
yellow floss with a small accent of hot 
pink used at regular intervals in the 
needle-woven band. This hot pink is 
also repeated in the eyelet work and in 
the satin-stitch. Crochet is used across 
the front of the bonnet while the stream- 
ers are of brocaded ribbon. These bon- 
nets are worn by the married women 
and are often embroidered in the same 
design and color as the sleeves. Figure 3 
shows sleeve detail. 

The Czechoslovakian fondness for 
sharp contrast is also seen in Figures 4 
and 5 where white embroidery, in the 
typical satin- and stem-stitches, is used 
around the bottom and up the sides of 
the black satin skirt of Figure 1. White 
lace is also used on the skirt. 

The type of material upon which em- 
broidery is worked determines somewhat 
the thread and the technique used. 
White linen is used for the headdress, 
blouse and apron of these Czechoslovak- 
ian costumes. Linen is well adapted to 
the use of fine eyelet embroidery and 
needle weaving, both of which have 
been used profusely. There are three 
forms of eyelet embroidery stitches used: 
the overcast eyelet, the whipped eyelet 
and the shaded eyelet. 

Czechoslovakian skirts are often of 
sateen. The black sateen skirt lends it- 
self to the flat white satin-stitch which 
is used to advantage. The floral sateen 
skirt in Figure 7 needs only the black 
sateen bands for decoration. 
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of Czechoslovakia 


By Leota Shields Evans, Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Silks are not used so often as the cot- 
tons and wools. Silk, from earliest times, 
has been more of a luxury, hence saved 
for those of better financial standing 
than the peasant class. However, the 
bolero of Figure 1 is of brocaded satin. 

Lace is not used to such a great extent 
on peasant costumes. This is probably 
due to the fact that lace is a little more 
difficult to make than embroidery, does 
not wear so well and is subject to tear- 
ing. A rather coarse pillow lace, known 
as torchon was used on the neckline of 
the costume in Figure 1. 

Embroidery has always been used for 
accent on the Czechoslovakian peasant 
costume. Attention is called to the face 
by the placement of embroidery on the 
shoulders, neck, front opening or head- 
dress. Emphasis is directed to the hand 
or arm by ruffles, cuffs and bands. The 
massing of embroidery on the -upper 
arm adds width to the shoulders and 
thereby calls attention to the small 
waist. This has been worked out to 
advantage in Figure 7 where brocaded 
braid and blanket-stitch are used on the 
ruffle collar and again on the full cuffs 
at the elbow. The sleeveless bolero also 
places emphasis on the full bust and 
slender waist by contrast with the full 
skirt. 

Violet velvet was used for the sequin 
decorated bolero shown in Figure 7 to 
achieve a feeling of luxury while retain- 
ing the desired quality of durability. 
Obviously, the velvet bolero will not 
have to be replaced as soon as if it were 
of silk. 

Réd and black chain-stitch were used 
to make the decorative lettering on the 
muslin apron in Figure 7. The com- 
plete phrase is, “Proc bychom se nete- 
sili’, from the Bohemian opera, The 
Translated, it reads, 


Bartered Bride. 





Per inert 
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“Why shouldn't we be happy when God 
gave us health.” The bonnet of Figure 
7, embroidered in red and black, is 
shown flat in Figure 6. 

Cross-stitch is used on the Czecho- 
slovakian wrist bands which were also 
purchased in Prague. (Figure 8.) These 
were made of a heavier cotton muslin 
which is particularly well adapted to 
cross-stitching. The colors used are yel- 
low, orange, black and white. 

The two shawls shown in Figures 9 
and 10 empioy a variety of stitches. 
The shawl in Figure 10 is of black vel- 
vet embroidered with delicate pastel 
colors. The stitches are padded satin- 
stitch for the flowers with outline-stitch, 
lazy-daisy, chain-stitch and French-knots. 

(Concluded on page 340) 




















Rayon 
ersey 


By Jessie Caplin 


Carmel, California 


OST of us have now or hase had a 
rayon jersey dress in either a solid 
color or a printed pattern. It may 
have been bought for every-day use or 
for an affair as formal as a wedding. 
Such is the versatility of rayon jersey. 
The style element has brought a few 
rayon jersey dresses to really high price 
levels but on the whole mass production 
has put them primarily in the best seller 
class, with increasingly large representa- 
tion in the lowest (basement) price 
lines. The material, which is in almost 
every yard goods department, is notice- 
able for its quantity in these days of 
shortages of so many rayon fabrics. ‘The 
price per yard is fairly uniform and 
fairly low. 
he first rayon jersey dress was bora 
with the traditional silver spoon in the 
favorable days just before the depres- 
sion. One parent was the French de- 
signer, Alix, whp specialized in classic 
drapery for evening wear and pleats for 
daytime. The other parent was “glove 
silk,” that had had a big underwear job 
but was promoted to the couturier level 
by the device of using heavy rayon varns 
for its knitting. 


You can see the first products:of this 


clever marriage of fabric construétion 
and dress designing in the style maga- 
zines of fifteen years ago. The frequent 
description, “heavy silk,” fitted the high 
prices which went with the dresses. They 
were solid color at first, then had 
knitted-in designs. The prints which are 
so popular today came much later. 

The construction of most of today’s 
rayon jersey is the same as in that used 
Jessie Caplin began her teaching career in high 
school chemistry—but soon transferred her in- 
terest and talents to the fields of textiles and 
distributive education. She has worked with 
academic groups for the Extension Divisions of 
three State Universities and taught textiles in 
stores under their auspices. She is now doing 
free lance store work and writing on textile sub- 
jects. Her Lace Book, Knit Fabrics and Linen 
Fabrics reflect store experience and her view of 


store needs as well as her visits to factories and 
New York sales rooms, 
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Above is a 
side of 
“warp-knit 


close-up of the right 
rayon 
rayon” and 


jersey, also called 
“tricot-knit” 





by Alix. It is warp knit. Warp knit 
means that many threads running 
lengthwise are used to make the vertical 
rows of loops which are characteristic 
of all knit fabrics. ‘The method of knit- 
ting accounts for the name. It is the 
back of rayon jersey which tells the 
exact story; the firmest (two-bar) rayon 
jersey for dresses shows horizontal rows 
of <’s. There is a one-bar tricot used 
in some blouses which is less run-re- 
sistant; also, a high priced rib knit fabric 
shown in dresses, blouses and yard 
goods. This last, although knitted of 
finer rayon, is less firm. Lastly, there is 
a plain stitch rayon jersey yard goods 
which will drop stitch easily, to the 
consumer’s dismay. 

Today's rayon jersey dresses have 
many desirable features to account for 
their continuing popularity. They do 
not sag. They do not have to be folded 
and laid on shelves or in dresser draw- 
ers. They wear a long time. They are 
wrinkle resistant. 

It has been stated that rayon jerseys 
cannot be printed by machine; that they 
must be screen printed. In any case, 
many of them, even the gay prints, can 
be washed successfully if handled cor- 
rectly. Shoulder pads must be removed 
and the garment must be dried as quick- 
ly as possible by means of towels or simi- 
lar device. Little pressing or shaping is 
required. The iron should be cool. 

Rayon jersey is firm enough so that 
it is fairly easy to handle in home sew- 
ing. A manufacturer of this fabric offers 
the following rules for cutting and sew- 
ing rayon jersey: 

I. When cutting a garment from 
rayon jersey, lay the pattern on the 
wrong side of the material to prevent 
the edges from rolling. 

2 Immediately after cutting, rein- 








The horizontal bars on the reverse 
side of true rayon jersey show why 
this fabric is so firm and_ durable 


At the left is a view of the right 


side of plain, circular-knit rayon, 
sometimes mistakenly called “rayon 
jersey”. It sells at approximately 


the same price per yard as the real 
jersey but will drop-stitch readily 


force the neck edges, armholes and bias 
or curved sections with basting thread 
which serves as a temporary stay. 

3. In stitching, use a very fine needle, 
medium long stitch and light tension. 
Be careful to lift up any bulk of the 
material during stitching so that its 
weight will not pull on the seam under 
the presser foot. 

4. In handling, try to keep all sec. 
tions on a long, flat surface. Working at 
a table provides the support necessary 
to prevent distortion. 

5. Pinking is the best method to fol- 
low in finishing seams since the succes- 
sive bias bites tend to balance and con- 
trol the line. 

6. When employing buttonholes, eye: 
lets, hooks and eyes or snap fasteners, 
reinforce the closing with an interlining 
of crinoline or muslin. 

7. Very little pressing is needed for 
jersey except at the hem line ‘and seams. 
When pressing, lift the iron and place 
it on the fabric, avoiding any uneven 
pressure or pushing the iron across the 
fabric. 


Jersey prints are well represented in 
the stocks of most piece goods. depatt- 
ments. Being “free goods,” more of this 
fabric will be available for home sewing. 
It is good not only for blouses and eve- 
ning dresses and negligees, but home 
sewers can make it into bathing suits. 
Commercial patterns have made excel- 
lent styles for which jersey is adaptable. 
But home sewers have shied from us 
ing this fabric. Special attention should 
be given to laying and cutting out pat- 
terns when jersey is used. A fine needle 
is important to get the best results in 
sewing this fabric. Using an under- 
bodice for a foundation is another good 
trick for better handling. R. M. Codish 
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Dietitian in a Medical College 


DIETITIAN connected with a med- 

ical college has unparalleled op- 

portunities to contribute to the 
nutrition education of the students—par- 
ticularly medical, dental and nursing. 
Moreover, the pedagogic opportunities 
in the dietetic field are definitely on the 
increase as evidenced by the number of 
medical schools now engaging the serv- 
ices of full-time teaching dietitians. 

With the accelerated program in most 
medical colleges today, it is impossible 
to give extensive courses in Nutrition 
and Diet Therapy. However, the di- 
etitian is challenged to make every min- 
ute of her limited class time count to- 
ward sharpening the student’s perspec- 
tive on the correlation of good nutrition 
to good health and showing the prospec- 
tive physician how to make nutrition 
knowledge function in his or her dailv 
practice. 

Much emphasis is placed on the study 
and practical application of Nutrition 
and Diet Therapy at Meharry Medical 
College. Recently, during the mid-term 
examinations, students in the medical, 
dental and nursing classes were asked to 
write a paragraph each on their opin- 
ions of the importance of nutrition edu- 
cation as a part of the curricula in their 
respective schools of the medical college. 

A medical student expressed himself: 
“Anything concerned with the well- 
being of the patient is of importance to 
me as a medical student. It follows, 
therefore, that since a person's state of 
nutrition has a direct effect on his gen- 
eral health, I should be interested in be- 
coming familiar with the science of nu- 
trition. In the medical profession, one 
deals with a number of conditions that 
clear up with improvement in the diet, 
and even if faulty diet is not the main 
cause of a disease it may be a contribut- 
ing factor. More specifically, diet plays 
a vital role in treating such diseases as 
diabetes, nutritional edema, avitamino- 
sis, ulcers, constipation, diarrhea, etc. 
Thus, I think a course in Nutrition and 
Diet Therapy is a ‘must’ for every well- 
trained physician.” 

A dental student made the following 
statement: “The study of nutrition is 
important to me because I realize that 
the proper growth and development of 
the teeth, like any other body tissue or 
organ, is dependent upon “adequate 
nourishment. The dentist should be well 
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By Dolores F. Moore 


Director, Department of Dietetics 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville 





As professor of nutrition at Meharry 
Medical College, Doiores Moore gives 
an illustrated lecture on the dietary 
management of fevers to a group of 
65 senior medical students, members 


of the Army Specialized Training 
Program. All senior medical students 
must take a_ twelve-hour course in 


nutrition and another in diet therapy 


acquainted with the Basic Seven foods 
needed for general health and particu- 
larly informed on the so-called tooth- 
building food elements. ‘There is. sci- 
entific evidence to show that the teeth 
are influenced by adequate nutrition 
not only during the developmental peri- 
ods but even after their complete growth 
since certain foods tend to naturally 
cleanse the teeth and strengthen their 
position in the socket while other foods 
tend to adhere to the teeth and _pre- 
dispose toward decay. As a dental stu- 
dent preparing to become a health ser- 
vant, I feel I can serve in this capacity 
more efficiently if I am qualified to teach 
my patients nutrition in the dental 
chair.” 

A student nurse remarked: “A nurse 
is often in the position to teach her 
patients good eating habits. ‘To do this, 
she should have a practical knowledge 
of nutrition herself. Therefore, I think 
a study of Nutrition, Cookery ‘and Diet 
Therapy is important. Obviously, you 


can’t teach what you don't know. Since 
the nurse has to carry out the doctor's 
orders with regard to the diet of a pa 
tient, she should know what foods are 
included as well as excluded in different 
types of diets and why. Moreover, it 1s 
important that a nurse not only know 
how to prepare appetizing food but that 
she also know how to set a tray attrac 
tively. Someday I expect to become a 
wife and mother and surely in these 
roles a knowledge of nutrition and cook 
ery is invaluable.” 

It is gratifying to note the rapid de 
velopment of nutrition Courses at Me 
harry Medical College. Several young 
physicians who have left the college 
and gone into smaller communities have 
been confronted with dictary problems 
and have returned for conferences to 
discuss their difficulties. They are con 
vinced now that Nutrition is not just 
another course in which to receive 
academic credit but rather one that has 
untold practical value. Thus, I feel that 
the nutrition material given in the three 
schools of Meharry meet the needs of 
the students on a practical level. 

Among the methods of approach that 
have helped the program to expand are 
the use of visual aids, such as nutrition 
films especially designed for medical 
colleges and actual tray set-ups of the 
various diets discussed in class. One of 
the most effective demonstrations was 
the use of The Market Basket filled with 
the Basic Seven foods and a discussion 
of their place in the daily diet. 

The classwork has been supplemented 
by ward visits and bedside conferences 
with patients in the hospital who are 
victims of diseases which necessitate 
dietary treatment. The Nutrition Clinic 
and Mothers’ Classes held at the College 
have also presented good opportunities 
for teaching the students how to manage 
their patients properly on questions of 
diet. 

The prospective physician, 
and nurse should not be merely “dict 
conscious” but should also be cognizant 
of the vital role that proper nutrition 
can play in preventive medicine, in den- 
tistry and in public health nursing. 
Truly, the dietitian who accepts the 
challenge to do a good job of teaching 
in a medical school gives her allied pro 
fessions an invaluable weapon for fight 
ing malnutrition and all of its scourgeés. 


dentist 
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A New Method of Cake Making 


Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Food Author, Lecturer and Consultant 


AST month we discussed the tech- 

nique of making a standard butter- 

type cake. And now we turn to the 
widely discussed new quick method of 
making similar cakes. 

‘Lhis new method is built around the 
thought of economy both of mixing time 
and equipment used. Most recipes for 
the new method cakes have been espe- 
cially developed for use with emulsifier 
type vegetable shortenings such as Crisco 
and Spry. These shortenings are de- 
signed to carry extra liquid and sugar to 
give maximum qualities of richness and 
moistness to the resulting cake. 

As in all cake making, first read the 
recipe through very carefully. Assemble 
ingredients and necessary equipment, 
which last is startlingly easy as compared 
with oldtime methods, All that is actual- 
ly needed is a mixing bowl and spoon, 
flour sifter, measuring cup and spoons 
and, of course, the pan or pans in which 
the cake is to be baked. Grease these 
lightly but thoroughly and line the bot- 
toms with paper, greasing this also. This 
type of cake is mixed in less time than 
it takes to tell you about it so be sure 
the oven is ready when the batter is 
ready to go into it. Also, be sure to 
measure accurately. 

Now for the exact and detailed tech- 
nique: 

1. Put all dry ingredients into the 


Photos Courtesy General Foods Corporation 





1. Measure the shortening into the mix- 
ing bowl. For best results, use a vege- 
table shortening at room temperature 
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flour sifter—yes, all—the flour, the bak- 
ing powder, the salt and the sugar. 

2. Using the same cup, measure the 
shortening and place in the mixing 
bowl. It is essential that this shortening 
be at room temperature. If it has been 
stored in the kitchen closet, it will be 
the right texture and consistency. If, 
however, it has been kept in the refrig- 
erator and is therefore cold and firm, 
measure and place in the mixing bowl 
an hour or so before beginning to make 
the cake. This ts vitally important. 

3. Still using the same measuring cup, 
measure the milk and flavoring. 

4. Do not beat the eggs. No egg beat- 
er is needed. 

Now for an actual recipe: 


Quick Method Two-Egg Cake 
Measure into the flour sifter: 
14, cups sifted cake flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder (with a 
tartrate powder use 4 teaspoons) 
1 teaspoon salt 
114 cups sugar 
Measure into the mixing bowl: 
14 cup vegetable shortening 
Measure into the measuring cup: 
1 cup milk 
1 teaspoon flavoring 
Have ready: 
2 eggs, unbeaten 
1. With mixing spoon (preferably 
wooden) stir the shortening just enough 
to spread it in the bowl. Easy, isn’t it? 
No hard beating, nor creaming, nor 
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2. Mix the shortening just enough to 
soften and then spread it around the 
bowl ready to receive dry ingredients 


blending; just two or three stirs. At 
room temperature the shortening is 
light, fluffy and creamy. 

2. Sift all the combined dry ingredi- 
ents (yes, all) over the shortening in the 
bowl. : 

3. Pour in one-half the liquid. 

4. Break and add the eggs. 

(Everything is now combined in the 
bowl except the last half of the liquid.) 

5. Blend the ingredients just until all 
flour is dampened, so batter will not 
splash from the bowl. Then, watching 
your time carefully, beat vigorously for 
one minute. Watch the clock—do not 
guess at the time. May you take time 
out to rest? Yes, surely, but only the 
actual beating time is to be counted. 
However, you must stop once or twice to 
scrape the bowl and the spoon so that 
all of the batter receives equal beating 
and blending. 

6. Just as soon as the dry and moist 
ingredients in the bowl have been thor- 
oughly combined, which will take only 
one minute’s beating, add the remain- 
ing liquid and beat two minutes longer. 
Again check your time by the clock. 
The batter will appear a little thinner 
than you are accustomed to but that is 
as it should be. 

How many beating strokes? That will 
vary a little depending on the worker. 
At least 100 are needed, and the range 
will be somewhere between 100 and 150, 
but the full minute and two minutes, 
respectively, must be observed. Use long 





3. Measure and combine flour, baking 
powder, salt and sugar and sift di- 
rectly over shortening in mixing bow! 
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4, Break eggs and drop into the same 
bowl. Combine milk and vanilla and 
pour half into mixing bowl as shown 


sweeping strokes, stirring the batter 
away from the sides of the bowl and up 
from the bottom. 

7. Turn into two prepared 9-inch 
layer pans and bake in a moderate oven, 
375° F., about 25 minutes. 

8. Test with cake tester. Cool cake 
about five minutes, then turn out onto 
a cooling rack, remove lining paper and, 
when cold, fill and frost as desired. 


For spice cake layers, add to dry in- 
gredients 1/3 to 1/2 teaspoon each cin- 


namon, cloves and allspice. Add also 2 


tablespoons molasses to the shortening. 
Bake from 28 to 30 minutes. 

A perfect cake as made by this new 
method is light, tender, moist and per- 
haps slightly looser in grain than when 
made in the usual way. The cake retains 
its freshness well. Remember though 
that if the shortening used is too firm, 
(probably too cold) it will cause a slight 
lumpiness and will not blend smoothly. 
It should be firm enough to hold its 
shape, tender enough to stir easily, but 
not in the least oily or liquefied. 

Now to answer a few questions sure 
to arise on this new quick method: 


1. May an electric mixer be used? 

Yes, by all means. This new type of 
cake making is adapted either to hand 
or electric mixer methods. If using a 
mixer, adjust to low or medium speed 
and time exactly as for hand mixing, 
being sure to scrape down the batter 
often from the sides of the bowl. 


2. May the beating be done with a 
rotary beater instead of a spoon? 

No, the batter is too hard to beat with 
the average rotary beater, especially dur- 
ing the first period. 


3. May other shortenings be used? 

Yes, but do not expect quite such uni- 
form results. If butter, margarine, lard, 
or other vegetable shortenings are used 
be sure they are at just the right con- 
sistency for proper mixing. Volume may 
not be so large and the cakes may be 
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to dampen all 
Then beat for 1 minute, using 
a sweeping stroke around sides of bowl 


5. Mix just enough 
flour. 


very tender. In some of the richer 
recipes, the cake may tend to be heavy 
or have a slight streak if made with 
other than the emulsifier shortenings. 


4. How about using all-purpose flour? 

For best results with this recipe use 
cake flour. If all-purpose flour is used, 
an adjustment in the recipe is necessary 
for good results. 

5. May old recipes be used, switching 
to the new method? 

No, ingredients are differently bal- 
anced with the new quick method and 
the recipes which have been carefully 
worked out and standardized for this 
method must be followed. 


HETHER we make our cake by 

the old or the new method, most 

of us still want it filled and frosted 
—yes, even in these days of sugar short- 
ages—and we can have it by the use of 
sweeteners other than sugar. 


HonEY ALMOND FROSTING 
2 egg whites, unbeaten 
34 cup honey 
1 cup chopped almonds, toasted 
Combine egg whites and honey in 
upper part of double boiler; beat, using 
rotary egg beater, until blended. Place 
over rapidly boiling water and cook 
seven minutes or until frosting stands 
in peaks, beating constantly. Remove 
from heat, add half the nuts, and spread 
on cake. Sprinkle remaining nuts over 
surface. 


Quick CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


no 


squares (ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate 

can sweetened condensed milk 
tablespoon water. Pinch of salt 
teaspoon vanilla 

Melt chocolate in upper part of dou- 


ble boiler. Gradually stir in condensed 
milk with water and salt. Cook five min- 


— 





& tine 


6. Add remaining liquid, blend and 
beat 2 minutes exactly by the clock. 


The full beating time is 3 minutes 


utes over boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from fire, beat in va- 
nilla and when cool spread on cake. 
Decorate with halved pecans or walnuts 
or blanched almonds. 


JELLY FROsTING 

14 cup tart jelly 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 egg white, unbeaten 

Combine all ingredients: in a bowl, 

set over boiling water, and beat with 
rotary beater until perfectly smooth. 
Remove from water, and continue beat- 
ing until stiff enough to stand in peaks. 
Use at once. 


LEMON MERINGUE FROSTING 
1 can sweetened condensed milk 
1 egg white 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Combine milk and lemon juice, and 
stir until mixture thickens. Fold in 
stiffly beaten egg white, spread on fresh- 
ly baked cake, return to moderate oven, 
350° F., and bake ten minutes or until 
delicately browned. If preferred, place 
low in the broiler under slow flame. 


PRUNE FILLING 


we 


tablespoons cornstarch 

cup prune juice 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoons lemon juice 

teaspoon grated orange rind 
teaspoon grated lemon rind 
tablespoons corn syrup 

cup chopped, pitted, cooked prunes 
1/3 cup chopped nut-meats, optional 


Sa 
oO me ro’ 


wo 
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Put cornstarch in upper part of dou- 
ble boiler, gradually add prune juice, 
mix smoothly, then add salt, lemon juice 
and grated rinds. When blended, cook 
over direct heat until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Now add corn syrup and 
prunes, and continue cooking over boil- 
ing water twelve minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Cool, and add nut-meats, if 
used, 
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Period Furniture Charts 


By Hazel T. Craig 








General Chests 

Period and Influence Characteristics Wood and Decoration Chairs Tables P 
LOUIS XIV (1643-1715) | Magnificent, massive struc- | Wood: Walnut, oak, ebony | Upper: Rectangular tables fat cupb 
Period of art referred|tures of military formality. Rectangular or hump massive legs, elabogrds—se' 
to as Baroque. , J d Decoration: ia carved with human fnmodes 
ee Motifs: Shells, masks, and cupids. h_ brass 


Boulle became the 
King’s cabinetmaker. 


Influences 


Renaissance 
Some Chinese 


pressed in deep carving, 
tortoise shell and ebony 
inlay; gold, silver and or- 
molu mounts. 


Rectangular forms 


dominated. 


pre- 


human heads, acanthus, 
garlands, cupids, classic 
mouldings. 


Finishes: Carving, gild- 
ing, tortoise shell, heavy 
upholstery, gold fringe. 
marquetry. 
Hardware: Mounts in 
gold, silver, ormolu. 


Scroll or square arms 
with padded elbow rests. 


Lower: 


Heavy, tapering or scroll 
with X-stretcher. 


| trim. 
Marble and granite 


gilding, carving and ls and 





LOUIS XV (1715-1774) 
Followed the brief Re- 
gency Period of eight 
years. (King’s minority ). 


Furniture characterized by 
excessive curves (Rococo) 
and the use of female 
forms. Furniture became 


Wood: Walnut, mahogany, 
rosewood. 


Decoration: 


Upper: 
Easy chairs with scroll 


backs. 


bp 


Numerous light mobsts bece 
tables with scroll leg@yilinear. 
intricate shell carvin 
Marble and onyx usqpate gla 
































Peri x a, |p “2 Motifs: Shells, scrolls. 4 ; -k | tops. lay of 
Feriod when Gobsls|light ond conly moved. | femmaie and reaifetic| Sq peror st beck tom # 
ished. Carved cabriole legs char- floral forms, festoons. ‘ Saag 
Period of Mesdames| acteristic. ribbons, cupids and Chaise longues matching desks. 
Pompadour and Du-|,, laced hal! doves. sofa and chairs. = 
Barry. Cozy alcoves replaced halls Finishes: Carving and a ieee 
of grandeur. inlay. Lower: 
Lacquer, gilding. Cabriole legs with scroll rors it 
gon Upholstery. feet—no stretcher. intels. 
raul IV Hardware: Me i l wt 
, cies metal-like pulls anc 
Mode of living mounts, 

LOUIS XVI (1774-1793) |A graceful style character-| Wood: Mahogany, walnut, | Upper: Incidental tables for}) veneer 
A return to Classic art | ized by straight lines, light- oak. Rectangular or oval with | img, writing, cards ftangular 
influenced by the re-|ness of form, roped, fluted back resting on or near- flowers. ined 
fined taste of Marie An-|or reeded legs and ab-| Decoration: ly on seat. G ful sl i 
toinette. Riesener prin-| sence of stretcher. Motifs: Garlands, urns Sow cont rail. racetul shapes wi 
e : f ’ ’ strained decoration. beca 
cipal cabinet maker. wreaths, ribbons, medal- 

Most adaptable style of the . See Ree grace 
"er ’ lions, lover’s knots, cu- | Lower: 
Influences a pid’s bow. Square or round taper- 

Classic ing legs with fluting 

English Finishes: Carving, mar- ear ae rope twist. 

Marie Antoinette quetry, caning, uphol- 

Italian Renaissance stery, porcelain inlay. 
lacquering. 
Hardware: Limited in 
use. 

FRENCH PROVINCIAL Forms were characteristic | Vood: Oak, walnut, chest- | Upper: Tables varied from ge hou: 
(1715-1793) of Louis XV with more nut, pine, elm, fruit- Slender graceful curves Gothic constructi Armo 
A rural adaptation of | delicate cabriole leg and woods, with center back panel | light, graceful adap' a 
aks comienas oe auly moderate corving, Decoration: of open work medallion. | of Louis XV. tery, pe 
carving. In cold climates beds were| Motifs: Shells. Also ladder backs. Tops showed varie 

built in and heavy. Floral and animal forms. drop-leaves, _ tilt-top 
Influences I li il pi Paneling. « Lower: utility drawers. 
pe tes all pieces baat . : G ful cabriole, round 
Prevailing court styles = aie eet d abl Finishes: Carving. er Berghe 
Climate } were lighter and movable. cquering and enamel. and square tapering 
In Alsace painted furni- ing. Plaid upholstery. legs. 
ture predominated. Hardware: Used in mod- Gingham used for up- 
eration. holstery. 

DIRECTOIRE (1795- A low broad style with |Wood: Mahogany, satin-| Upper: Round, low coffee tin high 
. reer: nt _ | broad curved top rail. wood, ebony, light} Low backs with broad | small desks, and end simple 
XV's rei nf nit — Combined lacquer with woods; lacquered woods! curved top rail. with straight, tape ke 

ign fu Se , rs ; 
terest st Teg on plain wood. Decoration: — —s hog agg slightly curved legs. a 
This period revived the || ozenge (diamond shaped) Motifs: Arrows, stars, oad trend wx" walnehe Drum tables. 
Classic and formed con- | stars aed arrows of tod rare gc ggg Rose . Tabl f' lacqu( 
necting link between | on black and white lacquer themion, eagle, swags. Lower: hits 6 ‘lack ith q 
Louis XVI and Empire. Iuer-) tassels, Phrygian cap of Sa , white or Black w! 
. Liberty, tri-colored cock- Square tapering or|stars and arrows. 

Influences ote slightly curved legs with 
Classic (Roman, Pom- +t 3 . no support. 
plan) sme ge igaes 
Political theme (Equal. and ormolu. ‘ 
ity and Liberty) Hardware: Medallion 
Louis XVI; Egyptian pulls, metal mounts. : 

— ——— 
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Chests and Other 


Part III: French Period Furniture 


Parts I and II appeared in March and May issues, respectively. 











bles Pieces Main Backgrounds Illustrations of Typical Designs 

tables fat cupboards and side- | Textiles: 

, elabogrds—serpentine fronts. Velvet, brocade, satin. 

human fimodes and — cases damask, large natural 1. Cabriole carved leg (latter per- 
nh brass and tortoise floral, classic or lattice 


ght 
roll le 


| carvin 
nyX use 


| trim. 
granite 


ng and 


Is and hassocks. 


designs. 
Heavy fringe. 
Rugs: 
Orientals. 
Heavy textured rugs. 
Walls: 
Paneled, mirrored. 
Large tapestries 
paneled paintings. 


and 


iod) and heavy square tapering leg 





= 
6) . . 
(C7 2. Tapestry covered chair with 
/ ; 

\ fringe and stretcher 

\ 

\\ " ‘ 

/y 3. Carved scroll chair arm and leg 


Co 





bsts became smaller and 
ilinear. 


te glass cabinets for 
play of jewels. 


Ww commodes and roll- 
desks. 


m screens’ elabo- 


ly decorated. 
over 


frors introduced 


intels, 


Textiles: 
Similar to Louis XIV but 
lighter colors and small- 
er designs. Tapestries 
with pastoral love scenes. 


Rugs: 
Orientals. 


Rugs with wreath 
medallion designs. 


Walls: 


Scenes framed in ova’ 
mouldings. 

Fabric coverings similar 
to tapestries. 


and 


scroll table leg with 


1. Triple 


Rococo decoration 


2. Chair with cabriole leg, scroll 
arm and pastoral medallion tapes- 


try 





3. Female form and acanthus dec- 





oration on cabriole leg 





les for 


cards 





W veneered cabinets and 
ngular mirrors. with 
ined decoration pop- 


yes with 


‘ation. 





became lower and 
graceful. 


Textiles: 
Tapestries and brocades 
in small floral and real- 
istic designs. 
Delicate colors in print- 
ed cotton and linen. 
Taffeta, satin. 

Rugs: 
Plain or with small all- 
over figures in soft 
colors. 

Walls: 
Rectangular panels with 
mouldings. 
Classic or scenic paper. 











1. Oval back delicately carved with padded scroll arm 2. Rectangular chair 


with floral medallion 3. Fluted, round tapering and square legs 





from 
ructi 
adap 


varie 
iIt-top 





e household cupboard 
Armoire). 


ging cupboards for gay 
tery, pewter and brass. 


Textiles: 
Toile de jouy, chintz, 
plaids, Monk’s cloth. 
percale, homespun. 
Rugs: 
Hooked and braided. 
Axminster, woven rag 
rugs. 
Walls: 
Plain, papered. 
Rough plastered. 
Painted, peasant 
borders. 


Broad curved rail dining chair 


T7tCES) > 


“a Ih 2. Simple cabriole leg 


F 
n= 
ae 
| 
{| 





3. Slat-back, cane seat arm-chair 








ffee t 
1 end 
tapered 
legs. 


lacqué 
with 9 


72) 


in high and low chests 

simple lines, character- 
by medallion pulls, 
Ww side columns with 

tal mourits and bands. 


ee 


———_— 


Textiles: 
Brocade with floral 
stripes. 

Velvet, damask. 
Colors — yellow, blue. 
white, black, gold. 

Rugs: 

Tile floors. 
Solid broadloom, Per- 
sian and inlaid rugs. 

Walls: 

Plain paint or paper. 

Paper with Classic de- 
signs. 
Clear 


colors in satin 





stripes. 








od 


& /—) 





= | y nie 
~ | ) Zan 
\__ <=> __/ \ | 
\ \ \ 
\\ 4 
p = S / 
R. F. 
1. Curved slat back with scroll sides. 2. Open back chair with lozenge (dia- 
mond shaped) decoration 3. Fluted, metal trim and curved legs 4. 
and star metal applique 


Arrow 


(Continued on page 332) 
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Keep our Library Up-to-Date - 
Foods and Nutrition Clothing and Textiles 
The Bread Tray The Arts of Costume and Personal Appearance 
Louis P. DeGouy *December, 1944 ..........eee0: $4.00 Grace Margaret Morton *November 1943 ........ $4.50 
Essentials of Nutrition (Revised 1943) Better Dressmaking 
H. C Sherman & C. S. Lanford *March 1943 ..... $3.50 Ruth Wyeth Spears *June 1943 ......ccececeeees $3.00 
Food Chemistry and Cookery The Cotton Industry 
Halliday & Noble *May 1943 ..............e00e- $3.00 Josephine Perry *October 1943 .........eeeeeeeee $1.75 
Food for People Elementary Costume Design 
Margaret G. Reid *September 1943 .............. $4.00 M. Featherstone & D. H. Maack *June 1944 ...... $2.25 
Food for the Family Fabrics (Revised 1942) 
Wilmot and Batjer *April, 1945 .............006- $3.25 Grace G. Denny *November 1942 ...........2008 $2.50 
Food Poisoning Historic Costume 
a Re Oe |) a rr $2.00 Katherine Morris Lester *November 1942 ......... $3.50 
Fuods for Home and School How to Make and Trim Your Own Hats 
Carlotta C. Greer *July-August, 1944 ............ $1.80 Be 2ROWEN CNIDY OAD) 5.0 o:s.0's 0s wines eeae.es aedieo $1.00 
Foundations of Nutrition (Revised 1944) Junior Fashions 
By Mary Swartz Rose Mildred Graves Ryan *September 1944 ............ $1.28 
Revised by G. Macleod & C. M. Taylor *June 1944 $3.75 Man is a Weaver 
Fundamentals of Nutrition and Dietetics: a Workbook Elizabeth Chesley Baity *December 1942 ......... $2.50 
Aiperta Dent *jantiaty 1944... scscccsecccssecces $2.00 Mending Made Easy 
Good Nutrition for Everybody Mary Brooks Picken *January 1944 ............05: $3.00 
i jean Bowert “january 1943. ..65...cs.cc00a0c0% $1.50 Merchandising of Fashions 
How to Teach Nutrition to Children John B. Swinney *March 1942 .........ecceceeees $4.00 
Mary Pfaffmann & Frances Stern *Feb. 1943 ...... $2.00 Modern Pattern Design 
An Introduction to Foods and Nutrition Harriet: Pepin *October 1942 ....0....sece00e00e% $5.00 
H. C. Sherman and C. S. Lanford *December 1943. $2.00 The New Encyclopedia of Modern Sewing 
Nutrifion and Physical Fitness (Revised 1943) Edited by S. Dickson & F. Blondin *October 1943. .$1.98 
L Jean Bogert *November 1943 wee ET TELE ee Te $3.00 Sewing for the Baby 
Zero Storage in Your Home Kay Hardy *November 1944 ........cccceeeeees $1.98 
Boyden Sparkes *November, 1944 ..........00088 $2.50 Textiles 
Woolman and McGowan *April 1944 ........... $3.50 
This is Fashion ~ 
: . i is-M ° NOES Shiva cebeaese ’ 
Cook Books and Institutional Management ape igual caine itil ” 
The Ways of Fashion : 
Dinner at Omar Khayyam’s . y a C. sa saa “ig fe | AES Pee MRP errs $3.00 
George Mardikian *April, 1945 ........e0ceeeeees $2.75 ot oes See See 
The Fannie Farmer jr. Cook Book Mildred Graves Ryan *March 1942 ............... $1.88 
Wilma Lord Perkins *January 1943 ............... $1.75 
Food for Fifty (Revised 1941) ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 
SF. Fowler & B. B. West *January 1942 .......... $3.00 Child Care and Family Relationships 
Food Service in Institutions 
essie Brooks West and LeVelle Wood * s Child Care and Training, Revised 
400 a Peer ene ee Renee Oey ORS Mitra Marion Faegre and J. E. Anderson *October 1944 ..$2.50 
Florence LaGanke Harris *July-A\ / Child Development 
The hes sn ed ATR AE PM SOND ais 6 0 88 sated E. Breckenridge and E. L. Vincent *December 1943. .$3.25 
Mil srosbe allin *Apri : Feeding Babies and Their Families 
Heit pe OA ahd i a $2.50 H. Monsch and M. Harper *March 1944 .......... $3.50 
Recipes at Moderate Cost (Revised 1942) E 
Constance C. Hart *October 1942 ..............- $3.25 How to Raise a Healthy Baby 
R LDP HAGIOOITE CAIGU TION wc cc oc:s0n sc ob0.08 540055 $1.95 
estaurant Management keene to Core te Ce 
ah! * 35 weLasecesspeune ses oo 00 ; earnin 
Sl cag as steal D. E. Bradbury and E. P. Amidon *October 1943....$ .96 
Living With Children 
Gertrude E. Chittenden *October, 1944 .......... $1.75 
Gardening and Canning Marriage and Family Relationships 
Robert Geib Foster *December 1944 ............. $2.50 
The Complete Book of Home Canning Our American Babies 
Demetria M. Taylor *May 1945 ............0000- $1.00 Dorothy V. Whipple *April 1944 ............0005- $2.50 
Drying and Dehydration of Foods Sex Guidance in Family Life Education 
Harry W. Von Loesecke *March 1944 ............ $4.25 Frances Bruce Strain *March 1943 ............06. $2.25 
Gardening for Good Eating She’s Off to Marriage 
Helen Morgenthau x *September 1943 .......... $2.50 Alsop & McBride *March 1943 .........seeeeees- $2.50 
Home Food Preservatior What the American Family Faces 
Frederick W. Fabian *February 1944 ............ $1.50 Edited by L. Wood and J. Mullen *December 1943. .$3.50 
Pocket Book of Home Canning Your Child: His Family and Friends 
Elizabeth Beveridge *October 1943 ............6. Be Frances Bruce Strain *October 1943 ............. $2.00 
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Home Decoration and Management 
All About Modern Decorating 


America’s Housekeeping Book 
New York Herald Tribune Home Institute *Jan. 1942 $2.50 


Keep Your Library Up-to-Date 





Vocational Guidance 


Creative Careers in Home Economics 

Hazel T. Craig (10 or more, 20c ea.) single copies. .$ .25 
Developing a Student Guidance Program in an 
Instructional Department 


Build It Yourself Dormnyl. Scot “May 1985... ccsevssesecies an $ .50 
Michael Rothman *September 1943 ............. $1.75 Do You Want to Be a Nurse? 
Decorating for You Dorothy Sutherland *September 1942 ..........4.. $2.00 
Florence B. Terhune *April 1944 ............005- $3.75 The Lady Means Business 
Decorating the Home Aimee Buchanan *july-August 1943 ..........05 $2.50 
BIG! OI, HUNG LOND 0665.5 ose scceesecdw ewes $4.00 Women After College 
Enjoy Your House Plants Foster & Wilson *December 1942 .........see05. $2.75 
D. H. Jenkins and H. Wilson *October, 1944 ...... $2.50 
Housekeeping Handbook ‘ 4 - 
Lydia Ray Balderston *February, 1945 ............. $1.00 First Aid, Health and Grooming 
Let's Arrange Flowers H . 
ealth Facts for College Students (Revised 1942) 
M Hazel apy i ga 1943 weeeeeeeeeeees $2.50 Wale EGG? EINOTOURE” soc occic ccs eccoesscivewene $2.00 
a ee oe = Home Health and Nursing 
Th cag agg G J. M. Dorsey *April 1942 ....... $3.00 Ala LONd * DRCOMOe 19S ecini ii co's cetadoww se $1.75 
. ee. Improvised Equipment in the Home Care of the Sick 
; Eleanor Ahern January 1945 eoeerevcceccecccecne $1.50 Lyla Olson * April 1940 (Revised 1940) .......... $1.50 
watt rng Furniture 1944 $2.00 The Principles and Practice of Beauty Culture 
ouise Sloane *January 1944 .........eeee seer ees : Florence E. Wall *May 1942 .........sseeceeeces $6.00 
Your Home and You 
Ganetta Greer "June 1944 ...c..csccccvsecsscecs $1.92 
Miscellaneous 
i American Glass 
Consumer Education George & Helen McKearin *April 1942 .......... $4.00 
Consumer Education The American Woman 
Edited by J. E. Mendenhall & H. Harop *Oct. 1943. .$2.50 Ernest R.. Groves *October 1944 ......cececeeeees $3.50 
Consumer Education in the Schools : Are You Allergic? 
Herbert A. Tonne *February 1942 ............05. $2.85 '. Hilliard and C. C. Coghlan *April 1944 ........ $2.50 
Consumers and the Market Art in Everyday Life (Revised 1941) 
Margaret G. Reid *January 1943 ................. $3.85 Harriet G Vetta Goldstein *March 1941 ......... $3.75 
Consumers Can Help Win the War Arts and Crafts 
PS We COS, TRIE. 1995. ocalsccs seclcsiecocc-ces $1.00 Marguerite Ickis *January 1945 .........0ceeeee: $3.00 
Know Your Merchandise A Boy Grows Up 
B. Wingate, K. R. Gillespie and H. C. McKown & M. LeBron *February 1941 ..... $2.00 
B. G. Addison *December 1944 ...............-. $2.96 Boys Will Be Men 
You and Your Money Burnham, Jones and Redford *May 1942 .......... $2.00 
Trilling and Nicholas *September 1944 ........... $1.80 Courtesy—A Book of Modern Manners 
Helen Spreckling *Jume 1944 ........cceeeeeeees $2.50 
Foundations for Living $2.12 
: F Silver and M. G. Ryan *September 1943 ........ A 
Education Fun With Magic 
Adult Education for Democracy in Family Life joseph Leeming *December 1943 ........eeeeeees $2.00 
Wary SHLle TIMI 1995 oo. oc cece scacctcsccce $2.25 Mother—Tributes from the World’s Great Literature 
Educational Publicity Selected by Louise M. Notkin *May 1944 ........ $2.00 
Benjamin Fine *July-August 1943 ................ $3.00 The New American Etiquette 
Everyday Living Edited by Lily Haxworth Wallace *March 1942 ....$1.69 
Harris, Tate and Anders *September 1944 ........ $1.88 Old Silver 
Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics (Revised 1942) Seymour B. Wyler “November 1942 ........-++++ $3.00 
Ivol Spafford *November 1942 ..........eee0ceee $3.00 Parties for Pennies 
The Girl's Daily Life Nancy Webb *February 1943 ........ceeceeeeees $2.00 
Van Duzer, Andrix, Bobenmyer, Hawkins, Photography—lIts Science and Practice ne 
Hemmersbaugh and Page *September 1944 ....... $2.12 J. R. Roebuck & H. C. Staehle *May 1942 ........ $5.00 
Home Economics in Junior Colleges The Photographer's Rule Book 
Burgess Publishing Co. *September 1944 ......... $1.50 PASTE NIE “FOOTIE FORE ois cs. siere edins aap eames $1.25 
Homemaking Education in the High School The Picnic Book me 
M. Williamson & M. S. Lyle *June 194] .......... $3.00 Clark L. Fredrikson *May 1942 2.29 tee. ccccsccee $1.25 
The New Home Economics Omnibus Women in Cycles of Culture ~ 6 
Harris & Huston *November 1941 ...........68. $1.76 Anna deKoven *July-August 1942 ............05. $3.50 
The Teaching of Homemaking Why Women Cry 
Hatcher and Andrews (To be reviewed).......... $3.00 Clizabeth Hawes *March 1944 .......secceeseces $2.50 
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French Period Furniture Chart (Continued from page 329) 


Period and Influence 


General 


Characteristics 


Wood and Decoration 


Chairs 


Tables 


hests a 


Pi: 
St. 





EMPIRE (1799-1814) 
Reign of Napoleon 
marked last of French 
styles. 


Influence 
Personality of Napoleon 





Pompous, heavy interpre- 
tation of Roman and Egyp- 
tian furniture, reflecting 
Napoleon’s military and 
brutal personality. 


Broad plain surfaces orna- 





Wood: Mahogany, rose- 
wood, oak, maple, elm. 


Decoration: 
Motifs: Military troph- 
ies, pineapple, acanthus, 
eagle, torch, anthemion. 





Upper: 
Squatty with scroll back. 


Arm supports of swans, 
lions and Sphinx. 


Lower: 





Tea, extension and 
leaf tables. 


tals or four heavy 


Tables with heavy a 


Often marble tops, 


is osten 
le colun 


with 
eagle 











“ I ] d | t : 
a splay eiubicad’ letter “N”, wreaths. Gendt GH tagered cary: Medium size roundf!™ 
i “4 ae ave sphinx, lion’s head. ed back legs. popular. y squar 
oward end of perioc ae 3 es. 
styles became very ugly. a 
: ; 7 ’ . h bed 3 
American Empire less a 
bulky. eae Sa 3 
er 10 ul hil ul ( ar \ By Hazel T. Craig 
General se 
Period and Influence Characteristics Wood and Decoration Chairs Tables : 
EARLY COLONIAL 1620 to 1700 rough hewn| Wood: Oak, ash, pine,| Upper: Pine-hutch ed pa 
(1620-1740) necessary furniture except| cherry, maple, walnut. Severe straight Butterfly jer cup 
on — —_ in Southern colonies. Brewster, Carver and |Gate-leg ey oak 
only of essentials crude- | _ Si ‘ 2 ._ * _ | Foldi rard tables By cary 
in ey Sturdy gracetel lines. aoe, i oe pagal types impor See age ables Br carvil 
Later Georgian styles | Minus much of the carving Lat onan olifi d Ge me Drop-leaf dining top de 
were adapted, followed the Georgian sci suk cha pe Also ladder and spoon | Trestle table 
period. bd ‘ P backs. Table-chair rhoys 
Influences — 
Limited tools Finishes: Natural wood. | Lower: 
Jacobean Later veneering, and|  pjain, straight or 
Queen Anne marquetry inlay. cabriole legs. 
Georgian Hardware: Oval and 
round pulls 
(later styles). 
AMERICAN 18th General contours followed | Wood: Walnut, cherry, | Upper: Drop-leaf and two ae) 


CENTURY 


Queen Anne, Chippendale. 


maple, pine, mahogany. 


Shield, oval, ladder anc 


dining 


























Pieces brought from Sheraton and Hepplewhite Decoration: wing-back. w oblong Queen Anne coffee }boards 
England gave basis for with limited use of carving. Motifs: Shell, acanthus. backs with top rail. aed and drum frail. 
nearly all designs. oe winged griffin, laurel, 1e-crust 
pocorn eg _ rae urn, honeysuckle. Lower: Dainty end tables ‘ay 
In fluences are ee ee Finishes: Natural wood, Round or square Pembroke \ ccna 
Queen Anne veneering, carving, can- tapering or en Ann 
Georgian ing. slightly curved. 
Hardware: Oblong, oval. 
round and_half-round 
pulls, 
—————— 
FEDERAL Combined curves and| Wood: Mahogany, walnut. | Upper: Lyre: end or yea ce 
ee —— lines following cherry, maple. Low backs usually curv. | console table. 
- general contours of Sher-| 7). aN ed with top rail or rod. bg mii 
Phyfe was born in Scot-| aton and Directoire, ater sg Open lattice work or Round or oblong be and | 
land in 1768 and came Motifs: Lyre, acanthus, _ |with one or two “me 
lyre back, scroll arms. . dg? P 
to America at sixteen| Flared legs, acanthus and shell, bunches of arrows “ acanthus carving an 
(died 1854). lyre decoration with some birds, lion’s head, eagle. iil tipped feet. teful co 
The Victorian influence | metal ornamentation char- Finishes: Carving, up- . tables 
followed the Federal] acterized the style. holstery, veneering Round tapering or ed stre 
Period a square slightly curved 
. (crotch mahogany). legs. Wing and Martha 
Influences Hardware: Metal trim in Washington types. 
Georgian Lion’s foot on tips of 
Empire, Directoire legs, brass eagles, Lion’s 
Greek mask on round pulls. 
8 p _ 
-hoys 
MODERN (1925- ) Plain, functional furni-| Wood: Light woods. Upper: Square, round and d ° 
Recognition of the mod- | ture utilizing space to good Bleached walnut and Back slightly curved to | tables. tin cal 
ern influence came with|advantage in “stream- mahogany. Also glass fit body contours and al- | _ k 
the International Exhi-|lined” contours. Built-in and metal. most always resting on Small tables coos | 
bition of Modern Deco- | devices. icciiitiitiees seat if upholstered. often rimmed. | Imation 
rative and Industrial . Broad top rail in p'ain so a 
Arts in Paris 1925. At first extreme and clum- Motifs: None. chairg. af P Low glass coffee ta 
Influences sy but later adaptable and} Finishes: Natural wood L sort 
Ms comfortable. Glass sOwor"s : 
Modern living and need ain Plain straight legs sel- 
for efficient functional P ‘ dom with stretcher. 
furniture. Hardware: Seldom used Sectional chairs, 4 
Jt 
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hests and Other 


Pieces 


Main Backgrounds 


Illustrations of Typical Designs 





ables 
ee 


= 5 ostentatious in size 
2» and le columns. 


wardrobes and 





| heavy 


heavy 
" with high — seroll 
ve tops. eagle and acanthus 


e roundgation. 
y squared topped sec- 
es. 


h bed popular. 





Textiles: 
Strong colors (rich green 
and ruby). 


Velour, tapestry, da- 
mask. 
Cretonne in Classic de- 
signs. 

Rugs: 


Small patterned rugs or 

carpeting. 

Tiles or tiled linoleum. 
Walls: 


Paneling with scenic 
paper. 

Plain papered or 
painted. 





NI 


Wy Ye 
We, &F 
] 





RHI oa ef 


1. Section of sofa showing acanthus and rosette carving, eagle wings and 


claw leg 2. Heavy scroll leg with honeysuckle carving and lion foot 
3. Section of carved sleigh bed 4. Wreath with “N” insignia 5. Swan arm 
chair 





ig 


™ and Other 
Pieces 


Part IV: American Period Furniture 


Main Backgrounds 


Illustrations of Typical Designs 





bles 


————— et 
led sugar chests 
er cupboards 


ey oak chest with sun- 


tables | carving. 


ning top desks. 


-hoys 


Textiles: 

Crewel embroidery 
Cretonne, chintz 
Gingham, calico 
Home spun, 
printed linen. 

Rugs: 

Braided, hooked, woven 
Broadloom and Wiltons, 
later. 

Walls: Oak paneled 
Semi-rough paint or 
paper. 

Small figured paper. 
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3. Wainscot chair 


2. Ladder back chair with rush seat 
5. Butterfly table 


1. Windsor chair 


1. Trestle table 





i-circular commodes. 
tr beds (canopy). 


hoards with plate or 
drum = frail. 


bour and Chippendale 
sand secretaries. 


en Anne secretary. 


Textiles: 
Damask, rayon rep, 
brocade, chintz, tapes- 
try, taffeta, mohair and 
frieze. 

Rugs: 
Broadloom, Wilton, 
American Orientals, 
Orientals. 

Walls: 
Paint, Classic designs, 
paper, (stripes), panel- 
ing. 
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Martha 
4. Connecticut 


or hall table 2. 
influence 


1. Sheraton influence card 
3. Mirror showing Chippendale 


5. Banjo clock, See also Georgian Period 


Washington aa 


wing-thair 





Pboards with head- 
Md and side columns. 


mg mirrors with col- 


— sand eagle or point- 
ng a P panel, 
eful console and serv- 
tables with slender 


ed stretchers, 


Textiles: 
Brocade, damask, print- 


ed linen, chintz, cre- 
tonne, taffeta, velvet, 
mohair. 

Rugs: 
Orientals, 


Wilton, Broadloom. 


Walls: Painted, paneled. 
Papered in plain, stripe 
or Classic designs. 
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1. Lyre-back 


5. Section of side-board 6. 


/ 


2. Lattice back Section of sofa 


Chair rails (plain and ovoid) 


3. Chair silhouette — 4. 








ee 


bboys 


and 





tin cabinets 


case and desk 





Textiles: 
Plaids, homespun cre- 
tonne, in bold designs. 
Leather, rayon rep, 
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binations. damask, 

ee la Rugs: Solid color scatter, 
plain broadloom. — / t, 
Tile or linoleum tile. 1. Leather chair, nail trim and bleached birch base 2. Bleached mahogany 

Walls: Solid color stripes with pebble satin upholstery 3. “Wheat” finish dressing table 4. Round 

or plaid effects. end table 5. Low upholstered barrel chair 

= 
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What's Going On 





\.f Da has come and gone—but 

y the food picture for the 
next six months will remain much the 
same as before the long-awaited day. 
Military requirements will continue to 
be high. Our relief burden will be no 
lighter. It is too iate in the season for 
spring planning in Europe to anywhere 
near meet the needs of the people. The 
Japanese still control sources of fats and 
oils in the Far East. So don’t expect to 
sit down to tender roast beef, buttered 
vegetables and canned pineapple to- 
morrow. 


Small Oranges This Summer 

Summer Valencias will be small this 
vear, due to Mother Nature, but the 
supply will be plentiful. Flavor and 
nutritive quality will be good. Fortu- 
nately, it is the amount of sunshine 
oranges receive, not their size, that de- 
termines both flavor and vitamin C con- 
tent. Buying these small oranges in two 
or three dozen lots saves shopping time. 


New Popcorn 

Along with many other improved 
postwar foods, there will be a popcorn 
that really “melts in the mouth.” Ten- 
derness depends on the amount of ex- 
pansion of the kernel in popping. The 
new hybrid corn expands as much as 
30 times whereas the usual kernel seldom 
expands more than 20 times. The flavor 
of the new corn, developed at the Kan- 
sas and Purdue University Experiment 
stations, has a sweet flavor, is creamy 
rather than chalky white and takes on a 
mushroom shape when popped. This 
may not be as pretty as the more usual 
butterfly shape but in popcorn it’s the 
taste that counts. 


Cereals in Good Supply 

Grains, which are basic foods, will be 
in good supply during the remainder of 
1945. In addition to large stocks of 
wheat now on hand, a very large wheat 
crop is indicated. Corn and oat pros- 
pects are also bright. Rice, on the other 
hand, will probably average about the 
same as in the past few years—and mili- 
tary demands on rice are high. 


Turkey Egg Forecast 
Turkey eggs which have rarely ap- 
peared in the grocery store may soon be 
sold side-by-side with chicken eggs. The 
explanation is simple. New small-type 
turkeys developed by the U. S. Depart- 
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Cc Se ae 
Judges of a Breakfast Table Setti 


ng Co 
Conn., schools selected this “Furlough Breakfast” the winner. 





w = = 
ntest by the PTA of eight Bridgeport, 
The judges 


are Gaynor Maddox, Newspaper Enterprise Association, Barbara Daly Anderson, 
Parents’ Magazine, and Eloise Davison, Home Institute, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


ment of Agriculture are much heavier 
layers than the common large turkey. 
This means that growers will have sur- 
plus eggs, not needed for hatching, that 
can be marketed. Also, because the 
smaller turkeys require less feed than 
their larger relatives, they are more eco- 
nomical egg producers. Laying records 
of the small-type turkeys show a range 
of around 200 eggs a year as compared 
to 40 to 60 eggs laid by the average 
turkey. 

The turkey egg is about one-and-a- 
half times the size of a chicken egg, has 
a somewhat tougher shell membrane and 
a slightly firmer yolk. Otherwise, the 
eggs taste much the same and, weight for 
weight, have about equal nutritive 
value. 


Community Program 

for Better Breakfasts 
The Better Breakfast campaign of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was conceived 
by the advisory group of the Commu- 
nity Nutrition Committee in the sum- 
mer of 1944. This committee was made 
up of industrial physicians, public 
health representatives and commercial 


people interested in nutrition educa- 
tion. The entire project was placed 
under the supervision of the Office of 
the Community Nutritionist, Rheta 
Hyatt. 

When the program was launched on 
September 19, it was backed by the 
superintendent of schools, representa- 
tives of industrial workers, the Utilities, 
the War Council, local dairies, dry goods 
companies and the Government, through 
WFA and OWI. 

Active support was also given by the 
daily newspapers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce through a weekly newsletter and 
the Council of Social Agencies. Agnes 
Reasor, Home Economics Director of 
the Cereal Institute in Chicago, was a 
guest luncheon speaker at a meeting of 
the Rotary Exchange Clubs. Volunteer 
speakers and demonstrators, known as 
“Breakfast Baosters,” were booked 
through the Community Nutritionist’s 
office. 

That the aim of the program—Better 
Breakfasts for Bridgeport families—was 
accomplished is proven by a consumer's 
survey made in April of this year. 

(Concluded on page 338) 
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This year continue to budget your 
home canning. Have enough of the 
home-canned fruits and vegetables 
your family love, all season long. 


“HOW MUCH SHOULD | PUT UP?” 


Make a list of all the fruits and 
vegetables you want to can. 


Think whether you ran short 
or had an oversupply of each 
item last season. 


Consider the storage space 
you have. Consider the time 


ee \' a i. : 
Wop " & b SF, Qa! 


, “Early Birds” bd ne needs—noa! f " 
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Inasmuch as commercially 
canned foods are rationed, 
American Can Company passes 
along this budget information 
to you in the interests of food 
conservation. 


This page is designed to help 
you put up the kind and quality 
of canned foods you like. 





Practical Home-Canning Budget 


Here is an easy-to-fill-in budget that will 
help you in planning your canning. This 
is how to use it: 





bea 
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Look under 


24 quarts of snap beans. 
‘‘Beans—snap.”’ 


NOTE it takes a bushel, or 24 Ib., to realize 


























you can set aside for canning. 16 quarts. You therefore need 1!4 bush- 
Suppose, for example, you want to can els, or 36 lb. 
: GET YOUR CANNING 
Vegetable COMPARISON TABLES No. of qts. Lb. of fruits EQUIPMENT TOGETHER! 
or fruit | want or veg. | need 
a = I" Se 1. Make certain now that you will 
Beans, 1 bu. (28 Ib.) cans 6 to 8 qt., 4 to 5 Ib. can have a suitable _ pressure cooker 
Lima 1 qt. when canning time arrives. No 
Be priority needed now for pressure 
ae 1 bu. (24 Ib.) cans 16 qt., 11% Ib. can 1 qt. ah Ste ee ei cookers! Have gauge on old ones 
checked before using. Ask your 
Beets Ribu; (601b,) cans 24 qt., 23¢ib.can qh | owes eee e | cece eee State University Extension staff 
where. Pressure cooking is the 
Berries 24-qt. crate cans 18 qt., 114 to 1% lb. (5 only safe method for nonacid vege- 
cups) can 1 qt, ete Ponte eee tables. Hot-water-bath method is 
Carrots 1 bu. (50 Ib.) cans 20 qt., 214 Ib. can 1 at. ee ante for toanatous, fruits, 
; 2. Get a tin-can sealer. This sim- 
Cherries si (56 Ib.) a qt., 114 to 2% lb. (6 ple device provides you with posi- 
Sy Sa a es tive control of sealing—just like 
Corn 1 bu. (72 lb.) cans 8 to 9 qt. whole kernel, ™ commercial popes You will 
Ss allele en ee " want this by all means! 
Peaches 1 bu. (50 Ib.) cans 20 qt., 2 to 2% Ib. (8 to 3. Read all the home-canning data 
womeacneayeoeat i OM epee Sud | Cheeedeenes you can get your hands on, Send 
for leaflets, booklets. For example: 
Peas 1 bu. (32 lb.) cans 12 to 16 pt., 2 to 2% lb. Write to Supt. of Documents, U.S. 
can 1 pt. aban Kon en eee Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
Straw- D.C. for “Home Canning of Fruits, 
onal 24-qt. crate cans 12 qt., 2 qt. can 1 qt. Vegetables, and Meats.” Ten 
cents. 
Tomatoes 1 bu. (56 Ib.) cans 15 qt., 21% to 3% Ib. (8 
wo TO tommtees) cam Rat Ck ccc coe F cee cceseun 




















Can Sizes by Weight... by Cups! 


’ Here is a convenient chart that tells you the contents of available can 
sizes both in net weight and the corresponding number of cups. 


FOR FREE REPRINTS WRITE: 
CAN EQUIVALENT NET WEIGHT NO. OF CUPS (APPROX.) 


American 
Can Company | ~:, a. 28 
= = : 2 Ib. 2 oz. 4 


6 lb. 10 oz. 13 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. = J 
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What's Going On 





‘( PPLIES for the months ahead hinge 

Von the Pacific War. This is even 
more of a fabric war than was the Eu- 
ropean one! It’s being fought on water, 
over roadless country, in tropical heat. 
Hence it takes more human cargo chutes, 
more fabric boats, more cotton cloth- 
ing, more nets and much wool. 

Ihe standing Army and Army of Oc- 
cupation plus relief programs will tend 
to eliminate some of the Army and Navy 
surpluses that have been built up. How- 
ever, once given the GO signal fabric 
reconversion can be a matter of days 
only—almost hours. This is all the more 
reason for reducing the hoarding and 
over-buying that continues to exist. 
Clothing supplies are unlikely to become 
as scarce as some reports. It is true that 
the public is well stocked with clothes. 


On V-E Day 

\-F Day found the textile situation 
thas 

WooLens—Reconversion here is as yet 
Generosity of supplies de- 
pend on how long government restric- 
tions will be in effect and the percent- 
ages ear-marked for Europe. Nonetheless 
the future for woolens is bright. Com- 
ing soon are feather weight worsteds, 
linen in character, a netting-like wor- 
sportswear. Very fine wool 
crepes of the moss type, crepe for after- 
noon and evening clothes will be in 
vivid and clear colors. Melton types in 
light weights are in the new trend. A 
whole new family of finely printed wor- 
sted is in the making as well as Ameri- 
can Challis. 

Kayons—Short supplies of civilian 
rayon fabrics are more pronounced due 
to critical military demands. ‘Tire fab- 
ric, aerial-delivery chutes and _self-seal- 


uncertain. 


sted ton 


ing gasoline tanks are cutting deep into 
(ivilian supplies. Much rayon produc- 
ing equipment has been converted to 
making more high strength rayons. Ex- 
ports to Latin American and other coun- 
tries cut off another slice. These are the 
“whys” behind the insufficient amount 
of rayon to take care of current civilian 
demands. 

Cotrons—Here the demand still ex- 
ceeds the supply. Continued shortages 
in manpower, armed service demands 
for certain combed yarn fabrics and 
short supplies of fine yarns keep the 
quantity of cotton fabric on the meager 
side. Quality cottons, while still in evi- 
dence, will stay on the low side for the 
next few months. But watch for progres- 
sively easier conditions now in sight. 
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By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 
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Fashion in New Terms 


Here are some of the fashion phrases 
which will be used for the new fashions 
of 1945: 

PERSIAN Purr—A new sleeve which re- 
sembles the huge bud of a flower. 

DipLoMAT SILHOUETTE—A_ cutaway 
coat for a top and a slim skirt below. 

PepAL PusHEers—Tapered, below-the- 
knee shorts. 

HorsESHOE SHOULDERS—New versions 
of widened, padded shoulders. 


Progress in Blends 


Spun rayon blends are sure to take 
on new importance in the days ahead. 
New spinning equipment and _ special 
fiber lengths will bring this about. Suit- 
ing of hard twisted spun rayon yarns 
for summer wear are due to appear soon 
in peacetime supplies. In the price, 
they'll fit between summer cottons and 
tropical worsted suitings. Sheer blends, 
too, are being readied for a place in 
high style fabrics. 


These ready-to-wear fashions for the 
mature woman were featured at a re- 
cent Cotton Textile Institute Style Show 
in New York City. Both models wore a 
simple dark skirt adaptable to a whole 
wardrobe of blouses and jackets. The 
white cap-sleeved Wonderweave jacket 
at the left ties at the waist. The 
red-and-white checked gingham jacket 
below has black bands down the front 
to cut a slender and youthful figure 





Color News 


A recent cut in dyestuffs and bleach- 
ing agent supplies is likely to revise the 
color picture during the next 3 months. 
The forecast is light and fresh colors, 
not so many shock colors in evidence. 
Less white and more allover designs 
done in pastels, will be on hand. Gray 
will be strongly emphasized. Neutral 
tones will serve not only as backgrounds 
but in patterns used in place of white. 
Stylists have been saying “any combina- 

(Concluded on page 345) 
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Food Field 


(Continued from page 334) 


Milk Bottle Innovations 


Both square and colored milk bottles 
are scheduled for postwar use. The 
square milk bottle, already being con- 
sumer tested, has the advantage of being 
easy to handle and space-saving in the 
refrigerator. The colored glass milk 
bottle will reduce the loss of riboflavin 
through exposure to sunlight. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Thomas Scott Sutton, Pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry at Ohio 
State University, riboflavin is dissipated 
at the rate of 80% for the first six hours 
that milk is exposed to sunlight. Milk 
in a brown-colored bottle losses ribo- 
flavin at the rate of only 10% during 
the first six hours of exposure. 


Vitamin Suceess Story 


One of our favorite American success 
stories is the price history of the vita- 
mins used to enrich flour. During these 
years, when prices of most things have 
gone up, and up, the price of flour- 
enriching has steadily gone down. 

As recently as 1937 and 1938, when 
thiamine and riboflavin were first manu- 
factured commercially in any consider- 
able amounts, the price of these vita- 
mins was quoted in grams (a little less 
than 1/28 ounce). As manufacturing 
methods and facilities were improved, 
prices started downward, until today 
they are quoted not in grams, or even 
in pounds, but in kilograms (2.2 
pounds). 

In January 1937 thiamine sold at 
$3,402.00 per pound. Since that time, 
its price has been reduced 20 times, 
until at the end of 1944 it was $72.72 
per pound. Riboflavin, which for prac- 
tical purposes was first manufactured 
commercially in April 1938, then sold 
at $7,938.00 per pound. By 1941 it had 
dropped to $680.40 but not enough of it 
could be manufactured at that time to 
permit its use as a flour-enriching in- 
gredient. By October 1943 it was being 
made in large enough quantities, and 
its price had gone down to $195.45 per 
pound. By the end of 1944, there had 
been altogether 26 reductions in price, 
from $7,938.00 per pound to $91.00. 
Even niacin, which had been considered 
cheap, has decreased from $35.00 per 
pound in 1937 to its present price of 
$3.18. 

Translated into terms of flour enrich- 
ment, these figures are significant. In 
February 1941 when enriched flour was 
put on the market, the cost of ingredi- 
ents for enriching 100 pounds of flour 
was about 14 cents. By September 1943 
it had dropped to 514 cents. In October 
of that year, riboflavin was added to 
enriched flour, and the amounts of other 
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ingredients were increased. Even so, the 
cost of the ingredients was only 1214 
cents per 100 pounds of flour. Since 
then, the price has continued to go 
down, until today the small sum of 7 
cents pays for the precious vitamins and 
iron that help make flour our most 

economical protective food. 
—CLARA GEBHARD SNYDER, Director 
Department of Foods and Nutrition 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago 
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Sky Plate Special 


Imagine a plastic-sprayed fibre plate 
divided into three parts containing 
broiled ham, lima beans and candied 
sweet potatoes all pre-cooked, quick froz- 
en and only 15 minutes from freezing 
unit to table. Such a plate is now being 
supplied Air Transport Units of the 
Armed Forces by Maxson Food Systems, 
New York. The meal is prepared so that 
exactly 15 minutes in a special electric 
heating unit will cook everything to a 
turn. The plate menus are varied and 
include such combinations as steak, peas 
and French fried potatoes, and beef 
stew with vegetables. Hot coffee, a green 
salad and a quick frozen dessert would 
complete the meal. 

Housewives may expect to purchase 
such plate meals for home use before 
long. Kept in the home frozen food 
locker, they will provide for emergency 
entertaining, save time and eliminate 
dishwashing. 


Canned Whipped Cream 
Newest sleight-of-hand food _ trick 
scheduled for postwar days is a self- 
whipping cream which expands from a 
liquid to a fluff the minute the can is 
opened and air hits the cream. 


Wedding Cake Customs 


June is the traditional brides’ month, 
and here are traditional wedding cake 
customs from other times and countries. 


Grecian Peasant Ceremony —'The 
bridegroom sat at one end of a large 
kneading board girded with a sword 
which was symbolic of the bridegroom’s 
duty to protect the home. Across from 
him sat his bride who had to be the first 
to stir the dough, symbolic of her re- 
sponsibility to take an interest in house- 
hold affairs. Then the cake was finished 
by more expert workers. 


The Roman Ceremony—The marriage 
cake was served to no one except the 
newly married husband and wife. Be- 
fore they tasted it, the cake was cut 
through with a sword, and a solemn 
pledge was made as the couple entered 
the marriage state. 


The Early Christian Ceremony—After 
the wedding ceremony, cake was served 
to the guests. All surplus cake was then 
blessed by the Eucharist and sent to the 
home of the newly married couple for 
their personal use. 


An Irish Ceremony—The priest blessed 
the cake, cut it into small pieces and 
passed it to the guests. As each guest 
took a portion, a ‘donation was made to 
the priest. In this way the cake became 
the “best man” in compensating the 
priest for his service. 


The Bulgarian Ceremony—The wed- 
ding cake, the most conspicuous object 
at the wedding, was placed on a barrel 
of wine beside which the ceremony was 
solemnized. 


A Yorkshire Superstition—After re- 
turning from the church, the _ bride 
placed a few pieces of cake on a plate 
and threw the plate out of an upper 
story window. If the plate broke, her 
good fortune was assured, but if it re- 
mained unbroken, trouble was fore- 
shadowed. 


The Navajo Ceremony—A cornmeal 
porridge prepared by the bride’s family 
was poured into a wedding basket and 
sprinkled with the sacred blue pollen of 
the larkspur. After this had been tasted 
by both bride and bridegroom from the 
four cardinal points, it was devoured 
by the young guests. 


American Tradition—The bride and 
groom together cut the bride’s cake at 
the reception following the marriage 
ceremony. The wedding cake is packed 
in small boxes which guests take home 
with them. 


Many a bride has beamed under a 
tiara of lemon blossoms. Orange trees 
do not bloom every month in the year 
—lemons do. 
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Buy Wisely... Buy Less... 
After 3 
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then Prolong Beauty and Wear by Proper Care 
» for 
- Today, more than ever before, the whole nation must cooperate in 
a winning our prime objective . . . victory. That means there will be 
e to more war material produced .. . there will be less goods for consumers 
ame 
the to buy ... and what they do buy must last longer. 
wit That’s your cue to pay more attention to informative labels on 
merchandise. Study the ‘“‘Bemberg’’* tag as a good example. 
— Every garment carrying the certified “Bemberg” tag is made of a 
wid Bemberg rayon fabric, thoroughly tested for full serviceability, con- 
in struction, seam slippage, shrinkage, and color fastness. It must measure 
Lo up to the highest standards in order to be certified. Let the tag be your 
a guide in your selection of garments that will last longer and look better. 
ore- 
Above all, follow the careful washing or cleaning instructions con- 
a tained on the tag, and you will derive the maximum serviceability from 
“7 every purchase you make. 
oO 
= If you want further information about the selection, conservation, 
the 
red and care of merchandise made of Bemberg rayon, write 
- Educational Service Department 
age 
ced 
me 
AMERICAN CORPORATION 
il 261 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
ear - . ° . 
*Bemberg is the registered trade-mark of the American Bemberg Corporation. 
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Curriculum 


Readjustment 
(Continued from page 321) 
Students in this course, as well as in 
all courses in the home economics de- 
partment, orient their work to a defini- 
tion of home economics which they syn- 
thesized—“Home economics is a system- 
atic study of how to manage one’s per- 
sonal business and home activities in 
association with other people, in order 
to achieve personal satisfaction and hap- 
piness in daily home living.” 
In the clothing and foods laboratories 





Daily brushing, you say. Ahhh... 
no. That is only part of it. You must 
stimulate the circulation of the scalp, 
too. In fact hygienic care of the hair 
and scalp involves three essentials; 
cleanliness, massage and stimula- 
tion. In addition you must be loyal 
to your hair. You must be regular 
in its care. 

Preparations of high alcoholic 
content and heavy sticky prepara- 
tions which clog the pores of the 
scalp are most harmful and should 
be avoided. The Parker Herbex 
Preparations — recommended and 
used by physicians, nurses and pro- 
fessional hairdressers for over 65 
years — contain only the finest in- 
gredients, skillfully compounded 





Parker Herbex Corp. 
29-50 Nortkern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE 


ae ee ee 


the workrooms may be subdivided into 
smaller rooms through the use of two 
large five-panel screens. ‘Thus, the rooms 
may be adapted to a variety of group 
activities. 

Additional furnishings in the foods 
and nutrition laboratory include a unit 
kitchen with sink, cupboard, rolling 
table and apartment stove. This new 
equipment is used by the home manage- 
ment class in planning activities to con- 
serve time and energy, arranging equip- 
ment and supplies, budgeting, and man- 
aging the clothing and feeding problems 
of the family. 


Do you know 
the secret of 


an 5. ? 


with a minimum of alcohol and with 
complete freedom from chemicals 
which may serve to dry the hair or 
scalp or cause any injury whatsoever. 

There is a Parker Herbex Prep- 
aration for every need—for groom- 
ing the hair, for the hair before a 
permanent, as atemporary dandruff 
aid, as a general reconditioner for 
all types of abused hair. 

Send for the FREE Parker Herbex 
Booklet that goes into detail on 
hair care and is specific in its recom- 
mendations. It is called HAIR HY- 
GIENE and you will receive a copy 
promptly if you will fill out the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. Parker 
Herbex Preparations are on sale 
in leading drug stores. 


copy of HAIR HYGIENE 
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Studying the habits and care of chil- 
dren is included in a child care course. 
Neighborhood children are used in this 
study. During the semester each student 
follows the behavior of one child. Class 
discussions and related readings supple- 
ment the direct contacts. 

Extra curricular activities are carried 
on in Fi Epsilon Phi, local home eco- 
nomics honor society, and in Welwyn 
Club, the home economics club affiliated 
with the State and the National Home 
Economics Association. Welwyn recent- 
ly entertained Miss Gladys Wyckoff, field 
secretary for the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. She discussed plans 
for future work with the club officers 
and members. 

Butler University prepares students to 
teach home economics and to enter hos- 
pitals for dietetic interneship. It does 
not give vocational homemaking educa- 
tion as specified under the George-Deen 
Act. The freshmen of this year are the 
first to be able to take a combined major 
in journalism and home economics start- 
ing in their junior year. This is an 
important step toward preparing. stu- 
dents for home economics in’ business 
jobs. 





Embroideries of 

Czechoslovakia 

(Continued from page 323) 
These are executed with yellow, green, 
rose and lavender floss. In Figure 9 
the shawl is of black wool serge, again 
using delicate pastel colors tor the em- 
broidery. ‘The flowers, as in the preced- 
ing shawl, are made by using the padded 
satin-stitch with outline-stitch, straight- 
stitch and French-knots for the rest of 
the design. The embroidery is of yellow, 
red, rose, pink, blue and _ yellow-green. 
doth shawls have a deep edging of black 
fringe. 

Czechoslovakian peasants have spent 
many hours working the intricate de 
signs necessary for ‘their refined type ol 
embroidery. They have never lpst sight 
of the fact that their costumes will be 
used for a lifetime. Hence, the material 
selected has been durable and _ strong 
and for the most part the decoration 1s 
also durable and strong. When more 
delicate materials or stitchery were used, 
they were placed where least subject to 
tearing. All Czechoslovakian embroidery 
was placed on the garment to emphasize 
the good points of the wearer or to call 
attention to the lines of construction of 
the garment. 





How Good is Your 
Home Economics Library? 


Check with the two-page listing of 
tried and true as well as new text and 
reference books on pages 330 and 331. 
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GREEK CURE for the STING of a SCORPION: 


Mast i FW Suersiitan, with no more 


basis in truth than, for instance, the mistaken 
notion that canned food is more apt to cause 
food poisoning than so-called ‘‘fresh” food. 

As you well know, canned foods manufac- 
tured by modern cannery practices are classed 
among the safest foods which reach the table. 
The heat processes employed are adequate to 
destroy not only spoilage bacteria, but also 
any pathogenic bacteria capable of causing 
food poisoning. Canned foods are just as safe 
and wholesome as similar foods prepared by 
the best home-cooking methods. 

It is important to public health that such 
mistaken ideas about canned foods be cor- 
rected wherever encountered. Only thus can 
full benefits from this great class of appetizing, 


In ancient Greece 


if a man was stung 


by a scorpion, it was 


recommended that 
he sit on an ass 
with his face 


to the tail. 





low-cost foods be brought to all American 
consumers. We know that this is not a small 
task...nor will it be done overnight. But you 
who play such a large part in helping to form 
the dietary habits of this nation are in a posi- 
tion to take on a share in this job. We urgently 
request your support. 

To help simplify this work as much as pos- 
sible, we have prepared a very brief booklet 
which answers, simply and authoritatively, 
the most important questions commonly asked 
concerning canned foods, their preparation 
and use. For a free copy, drop a card to 


THE CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC. 
60 East 42Nb STREET 
New YorkK 17, N. Y. 











IUNE, 1945 





Weaving 
(Continued from page 320) 


the loom. Articles too large to be com- 
pleted by any one person were planned 
for school use. Students took turns in 
weaving these, establishing their own 
rules to maintain the same quality of 
work throughout. A student making a 
mistake was obliged to rework on his 
own time. 

This project was planned at first for 
girls in the home economics course, but 
the department gained its real reputa- 
tion when the boys took over the looms 


one noon hour and put in a bid to share 
the looms for the making of such useful 
items as neckties. The teacher consented 
with the provision that they make the 
ties from start to finish—warp and thread 
the looms, plan their designs, weave the 
cloth, press and shrink it and finaly 
cut and sew the ties into their final 
form. Thus agreed, the class went on. 

To acquire another loom, it was de- 
cided that the students put on a sale, 
making handwovens of popular appeal, 
such as luncheon sets, bath mats, towels, 
purses and runners, to sell to parents 
and friends. The sale was so successful 








+e - SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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that it was possible to purchase another 
high grade loom. It was also successful 
in enlisting the enthusiasm and cooper- 
ation of the parents. Several parents, 
who had woven in their native lands as 
children,. even offered helpful sugges. 
tions. 

We have known of other cases where 
a sale of handwovens was the drawing 
card to a school performance. At all 
times parents are more than pleased not 
only to have their children bring home 
pretty articles, but to have them en- 
gaged in such a worthwhile craft. Most 
student weavers wish to buy all of their 
products, and the sale of the threads to 
them at cost covers this part of the 
expense of the program. 

There is no angle from which weaving 
may be regarded as anything but a con- 
structive addition to the school program. 
The cost of one large good loom and 
several small weaving devices need not 
exceed $125.00. This is a relatively 
small outlay compared to the large 
amounts often spent for shop equip- 
ment. It is very little, too, when meas- 
ured by such resulting values as the 
awakened and broadened interests of all 
concerned. 





Listen to “Home Around the World,” 
sequel to “Home is What You Make It” 
scheduled for the thirteen weeks begin- 
ning Saturday, June 2 (NBC, 9 A.M., 
E.W.T.). 


FIBER TO FABRIC 


The title Fiber to Fabric is truly de- 
scriptive of this new 1945 book on 
textiles. 





The early chapters discuss the basic quali- 
ties of all the major fibers from which tex- 
tiles are made. Succeeding chapters de- 
scribe the fundamental manufacturing 
processes of all fibers—spinning, weaving, 
finishing, dyeing, and decoration—in terms 
that the layman can understand. 


An entire chapter is then devoted to each 
of the five major textiles—cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon. Each of these chap- 
ters contains an authoritative glossary. 


The newer man-made fibers that are des 
tined to become important in our postwar 
world are discussed. Then follow chapters 
on knitting, on hosiery and, especially prac- 
tical, on the care of fabrics. 


The book is profusely illustrated by re 
markably clear pictures with informative 
legends, thus contributing eye-appeal as 
well as technical information. 


Order this new 1945 book now for your 
school, your business, or your own use. 
List price $2.00 


Usual discount to schools 
Order from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Dallas Toronto London 
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JUICY SMALL ORANGES 


BEST BUY THIS SUMMER! 


LOOK FOR THEM 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 
STARTING IN EARLY JUNE 


Right at a time when many 
foods are scarce, Mother 
Nature has given us a bumper 
crop of summer oranges. 
There will be plenty for 
all civilian needs al- 
though the fruit will be 
small. It is expected that 
the average size this 
Summer will be a "288" 
(288 oranges to a box) as 
compared with the average 
of "220" last year. Nearly 
all of the limited supply 
of large oranges will go 
to the military, in most 
cases for shipment to our 
armed forces overseas. 


BUY EXTRA BONDS — SEVENTH WAR LOAN 


JUNE, 1945 


Consumers will find these 
small oranges are the 
equal of larger fruit in 
flavor and vitamin con- 
tent. They are thin- 
skinned, sweet and burst- 
ing with juice. For this 
reason small oranges are 
ideal for breakfast juice 
or for summer punches, 
ades and party drinks. Two 
small oranges make a re- 
freshing, healthful lunch 
box dessert. Children will 
welcome them as a between- 
meal sweet which does not 
dull the appetite. 


Because small oranges will 
be so plentiful, dealers 
will feature them in 
either 5 to 8 lb. bags or 
2 or 3 dozen lots for 
extra savings. May we 
suggest you pass along 
this information to your 
classes or other inter- 
ested groups. 


Volume shipments of small 
oranges will start in 
early June. For juice and 
vitamin C you can depend 
on them to be your 

best buy this summer. 




















Trademarked Sunkist Oranges are the finest from 
14,500 cooperating California-Arizona citrus growers. 


um SUN Kist ....... 


BEST FOR JUICE - and Sver use! 
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To those who wonder 
why we need still biqger 





War Loans 






N THE 7th War Loan, you’re being asked to 
lend 7 billion dollars—4 billion in E Bonds 
alone. 
That’s the biggest quota for individuals to date. 
Maybe you’ve wondered why, when we’ve ap- 
parently got the Nazis pretty well cleaned up, 
Uncle Sam asks you to lend more money than 
ever before. 
If you have, here are some of the answers: 




















This war isn't getting any cheaper 


No matter what happens to Germany—or when 
—the cost of the war won’t decrease this year. 

We’re building up a whole new air foree—with 
new jet-propelled planes and bigger bombers. 
We're now building—even with announced re- 
ductions—enough new ships to make a fair-sized 
navy. We’re moving a whole war half around the 
world. We’re caring for wounded who are arriving 
home at the rate of one a minute. 

Furthermore, there will be only 2 War Loans 
this year—instead of the 3 we had in 1944. 

Each of us, therefore, must lend as much in 
two chunks this year as we did last year in three. 
That’s another reason why your quota in the 7th 
is bigger than before. 

The 7th War Loan is a challenge to every 
American. The goal for individuals is the highest 
for any war loan to date. The same goes for the 
E Bond goal. Find your personal quota—and 
make it! 





ii # 
WAR LOAN 


ALL OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7°” WAR LOAN 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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(Continued from page 336) 


tion with gray” is a favorite not only in 
women’s but also in children’s garments. 
Now’s the time to try it! 


Musical Fabric Prints 

A new printing process called AvrRo- 
RATONE Will make the color and pattern 
of music visible to the human eye. Mu- 
sic vibrations will be transposed to fab- 
rics by handscreening to form interest- 
ing new prints. Rainbow shades in ir- 
regular patterns that result will be ap- 
plied to scarves, bridge sets, blouses and 
draperies. 


A Yardstick for Flames 


New test apparatus and test proce- 
dures for gauging the flammability of 
textile materials is under way. Similar 
efforts concerned the textile industry 
for many years. To date limited prog- 
ress had been made. Now war needs, 
the memory of two major fires, and a 
recent state law has spurred on the 
project. Rapid strides are reported and 
should be announced shortly. Controls 
to reduce fire hazards will be meaning- 
less until the accurate means of evalu- 
ating flammability are found. 


Resin Film Uses 

Household and industrial materials 
will be strongly influenced by synthetic 
resin films. They can serve decorative 
and protective purposes wherever ap- 
plied. Wall coverings, raincoats, table 
covers, gloves, work aprons, traveling 
bags and lace are just a’ few of the va- 
riety of items on which resin films are 
desirable. 

Still Stretching 

Making lace act as a fabric is a new 
approach in extending fabric supplies. 
It is used as part of the basic design of 
the garment rather than the trimming. 
The entire top, yokes or godets of better 
lingerie are being made of lace. This 
is a limited fashion in view of the 
scarcity of fine laces but it is worth not- 
ing. It furnishes ideas for stretching 
materials a bit further. 





Physical Fitness Study 

The Federal Security Agency has an- 
nounced the establishment of a Commis- 
sion on the Physical Fitness of Girls and 
Young Women for the purpose of study- 
ing the contribution of exercise to gen- 
eral health and well-being. This Com- 
mission, composed of 45 “leading ex- 
perts,”” met in Washington recently to 
discuss the changing role of women in 
American life and the contribution of 
exercise to the growth, development and 
emotional stability of girls and young 
women. A report of the proceedings 
May be secured from FSA, Washington 
25, D. C. 


JUNE, 1945 





| In spite of the shortage, a precious can of 
“LOOK WHA T Dole turns up now and then... on the gro- 
cer’s shelves ... or, hidden somewhere in 
the kitchen.What to do with this unexpected 
r) treat? Perhaps you may be asked to suggest 
| VE FOUND something special. If so, here’s our latest 
! recipe that made a big hit when it appeared 
A CAN OF in our national advertising last year. 
eee 
DOLE PINEAPPLE UPSIDE-DOWN SALAD 
DOLE SUCED 2 thsps. plain Y%, cup lemon juice 
unflavored gelatine 3 slices Dole Pineapple 
Y_ cup cold water 3 cups finely shredded 
1%, cups boiling water cabbage 
PINEA PPLE |] % Yy cup sugar 1 cup finely diced celery 
& 1 tsp. salt or radishes or cucumbers 


Yo cup pineapple syrup ‘4 cup diced pimiento 
Y_ cup mild vinegar Y%, cup diced green pepper 


Add gelatine to cold water, let stand 5 minutes. Add 
boiling water, sugar, salt. Stir till dissolved. Add pine- 
apple syrup from slices, vinegar and lemon juice; cool. 
Pour into loaf pan to depth of 4 inch. Chill till almost 
firm. Arrange 2 slices of pineapple over gelatine and 
chill till firm. Dice remaining pineapple fine, add to 
vegetables, fold into remaining gelatine. Pour over 
pineapple in pan and chill. Turn out, serve with may- 
onnaise. Serves 6 to 8. 




















We hope it won’t be long before there’ll be 
plenty of Dole Hawaiian Pineapple for every- 
body. Then you can tell our classes, your radio 
listeners, the readers of your columns, how to 
use Dole Pineapple Products in cakes, pies, 
puddings, salads, fruit cups, and as an accom- 
paniment for meats and seafood. When you 
consider the thousands of new homemakers 
who will want this information, what a “field 
day” you will have! 














HAWAIIAN 


SLICED PINEAPPLE 


‘*18a neavy syeur- 8 
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he SACRIFICE 


Rich Brown Cotor 
WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 
JUST DO THIS: 


/ Before cooking, “wipe" roast with Kitchen 
@ Bouquet. See how it gives meat that rich 
brown appetizing crust. 


2 When you make the gravy, add a little 

@ Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that deep rich 
brown color that spells perfection. Mag- 
nifies true taste of meat! 


At your grocer’s in 
2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 
For Pints, Quarts 
and Gallons call 
your individual 
supplier. 


You know that roasting meat slowly at KITCHEN i 
300° helps prevent shrinkage, produces BOU Qu Ell 
tenderer, juicier, more nutritious roasts a LA) 
with better flavor—using less fuel. a} } 

And now you can slow-roast meat and 
still give the roast and gravy rich brown 
color. Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It 
works like magic. 

Kitchen Bouquet magnifies true meat 
taste—never smothers it. Use it in stews, 
croquettes, meat pies, too. 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


Product of 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., N.Y. 











Quantity Recipes 


for the School Lunch 


Recipes for the school lunch should be selected for 
their nutritive value as well as appetite appeal. The 
following four recipes ring the bell on both counts, 





Tomato Milk Drink 
(50 servings) 
2% quarts evaporated milk 3% quarts tomato juice 
2% quarts water 2 teaspoons salt 
Milk, water and tomato juice should be cold. Mix 
milk and water. Stir in the tomato juice and salt. Serve 
cold. 





Molasses Milk Shake 
(50 servings) 
2 gallons milk 


Milk should be cold. Stir in the molasses until thor- 
oughly combined. Sprinkle with nutmeg, if desired. 


2 cups molasses 








If You 
Teach 
CHILD 
CARE 
You Need 
the 
CHASE 
BABY 








Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 

¢ Bathing ° 

¢ Swabbing e Hygienic Care 

e Powdering ¢ Making Clothes 

© Feeding ¢ Laundering 
The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 


Dressing 


For full information write to 
M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Creole Cabbage 
(50 servings) 


1 gallon canned tomatoes 
2 green peppers, chopped 
10 whole cloves 

4 bay leaves 


12 pounds cabbage 

3 1/3 tablespoons salt 
1 quart onions, sliced 
\% pound fat 


Cook the shredded cabbage in a small amount of boil- 
ing salted water until tender. Simmer the siiced onions 
and chopped peppers in the fat for about 5 minutes,‘add 
to the tomatoes and spices and cook an additional 10 min- 
utes. Drain the cabbage, add the tomato sauce and toss 
lightly together. 





Stuffed Flank Steak 
(50 servings) 


8 eggs 

2 tbsp. poultry seasoning 
31/3 tablespoons salt 

1 cup flour 


12 pounds flank steak 
2 pounds bread crumbs, dry 
1% cups hot water 

; 3 pounds chopped onions 


Wipe steak with damp cloth and score. Mix bread, 
water, onions, eggs and poultry seasoning together. 
Spread stuffing over steak and roll like a jelly roll. Tie 
securely. Dredge the rolled steaks in the salted flour. 
Sear in hot fat, turning frequently until brown on all 


| sides. Place in covered baking pan and cook at 350° F. 


for 114 hours or until tender. 
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stwar Cooking 
is Going Electrie! 


So You’ll Need Modern Electric Ranges 


The swing is definitetly toward electric cooking. 


HousenHo_p Macazine and the OFFICE OF CIVILIAN 
REQUIREMENTS surveys show that almost three times 
as many women plan to own electric ranges as now 
own them. Between 1933 and 1941, the sale of electric 
ranges increased over g00%c! 

THe Woman’s Home. Companion study (1944) 
shows that among women who plan to buy a new range 
after the war, more intend to buy an electric range 
than any other kind. The electric range was the choice 
of practically half of all who specified the kind of new 
range they plan to buy. 

McCatv’s MaGazinE 1944 contest revealed that the 
electric range was named by twice as many women as 
any other, for the type which they “must have and will 
buy as soon as possible”. 


Surveys conducted by other leading publications 
show the same tremendous swing to electric cook- 
ing in the postwar era. 


Home Economists realize that with millions of 
new owners of modern electric ranges, the demand 


y 


* NATIONAL 
ELECTRICAL \ 
MANUFACTURERS = 
ASSOCIATION .. 


A-B STOVES ® 


MONARCH @ 





JUNE, 1945 





ADMIRAL @®@ 
FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC *® GIBSON ®* 
NORGE °® 


* Electric Range Section, Dept. 


SURVEYS 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 

McCALL'S MAGAZINE ; 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING { 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE i 
PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Emphasize unmistakable swing to electric cooking. 











for modern electric cooking instruction will increase 
proportionately. American women want these advan- 
tages: SPEED, as fast as fire without flame . . . Low 
COST OF OPERATION . .. CLEANLINESS .. . and the 
CONVENIENCE of many automatic features. 


Prepare now to meet the unmistakable demand for 
modern electric cooking instruction. Plan to install 
new electric ranges in your laboratory kitchen! 


WEW Elecie Cooking Course 
Right now—with the growing wave of interest in elec- 
tric cooking sweeping through the ranks of America’s 
home-makers—NEMA®* brings you a completely inte- 

grated course on the electric range, 


6 consisting of—a 68-Pace TEXTBOOK, 
Fhe profusely illustrated—ILLUSTRATED 
Electric SUMMARIES of each chapter, easily 
mimeographed for pupils’ use — Bic 

Range Wat Cuart in color. This new and 


authoritative course—prepared by emi- 
nent home economists—is yours FREE 
for the asking. 


ESTATE HEATROLA @® 
KELVINATOR 


ELECTROMASTER ® 
HOTPOINT ®* 


QUALITY ® UNIVERSAL *® WESTINGHOUSE 


P-65, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 











New York State College 
of Home Economics 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session, 1945 


Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships: Nursery School Participation, 
Principles of Child Guidance, Dynam- 
= of Personality, Research in Family 

ife. 

Food and Nutrition: Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Nutrition, Food Preservation, 
Demonstration Technics, Experimental 
oaany. Meal Planning and Prepara- 
ion. 

Household Art: Repair of Upholstered 
Furniture and Making of Slip Covers. 

Institution Management: School Lunch 
and Special Problems. 

Textiles and Clothing: Clothing Fabrics, 
Science and Textiles, Dress Selection 
and Design, Buying Clothing, Fitting 
and Pattern-making, Tailoring, Work- 
shop. 

Home Economics Education: Teaching 
and Curriculum Workshops, Adminis- 
trative Problems, Preparation of Teach- 
ers for Secondary Schools, Adult Home- 
making Education, Seminar, Research. 


July 2-August 10, 1945 


Full information and catalog on request 
Director of Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 














Positions Open 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Chief dietitian; general hospital of rather 
large size serving one of the most important 
medical and surgical centers on the Eastern Sea- 
hoard; staff of seven dietitians; hospital planning 
early addition of 200 beds; interesting possibili- 
ties. (b) Dietitian to take charge of cafeteria, 
large industrial company; salary dependent upon 
qualifications, responsibility; from $40 to $125 
weekly. (c) Public Health nutritionist; city de- 
partment of health; South. (d) Executive die- 
titian; new hospital, 200 beds, operated by large 
industrial company; Pacific Coast. (e) Assistant 
dietitian, 250-bed hospital; Southern Michigan; 
$200-$250. (f) Dietitian to take complete charge 
of university hospital operated under American 
auspices in Asia; country predominantly Chris- 
tian; city in which university is located has popu- 
lation of 150,000 and is considered important 
seaport. (g) Chief dietitian; 250-bed hospital; 
residential town of 50,000 near Chicago; minimum 
$200, maintenance. 

(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and 
the month of publication.) 






S 
Don’t do the job half way. a 
Can everything this year @ 

-vegetables, fruits, fish, ‘ 
fowl, meat — when foods 
are fresh, plentiful, cheap. 


Whether youcan in glass or 

in tin, you’ll want a Pressure Canner. Burpee 
is the best, the only Canner with the pat- 
ented Safety Seal and no “canner smell”. 


STREAMLINE YOUR CANNING—Learn the sci- 
ence of modern canning from this free booklet 
and every one of your cans will be a prize 
winner. 16 instructive pages, interestingly 
illustrated. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
134 N. Liberty St. Barrington, ll. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 314) 


Department on Vacation? 


In May, 1943, and again in June, 1944, 
PracticAL HoME Economics published 
an annual check-up form for use in 
closing the high school home economics 
department for the summer months. Due 
to the paper shortage, this form is not 
reprinted in this issue, however, we have 
a few forms left from last year and shall 
be glad to fill requests for ‘them. Please 
accompany request with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Important Notice 

There will be no July-August issue of 
PracticAL Home Economics this sum- 
mer since this issue is usually devoted to 
a report of the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association con- 
vention which is not being held this 
year. Instead, the editorial pages which 
usually appear in the July-August issue 
will be distributed throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. 


History Delayed 

The revised and enlarged History of 
Home Economics, scheduled for sale 
about May Ist, has been unavoidably 
delayed by production difficulties. If you 
have already ordered a copy, please be 
patient. We shall fulfill your order just 
as soon as the History is off the press. 


Change of Address 

We know that in the course of a year, 
and particularly during the summer 
months, many of our subscribers change 
their positions and addresses. If your 
name and address, as printed on the 
wrapper of your copy of PRACTICAL 
Home Economics this month are nol 
correct, please notify us, giving your new 
address as well as the old one, so that 
we may make the proper change. Or, 
if you plan to have a new address in 
the fall, please notify us by July 15 at 
the latest. You will especially want to 
receive your September issue and cou- 
pon listing service promptly. 

Be patriotic! Your cooperation in this 
instance will save postage, paper and 
labor. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


Professional Courses 


Home Economics (4 yrs., B.S. degree) 
Foods, Clothing, or General majors. Cos- 
tume Design and Dietetics (2 yrs.) Also 
Evening Courses. Beginning students ad- 
mitted September, February, June. 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, New York 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 
Profeasiona] methods for beginners or advanced students 
Special ceurses f 


or q Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketehing, Layout, Design, St 
Remodel 


Decoration, Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits, 
ay ve. ree Placement. Send for Cir. 2% 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. |$ 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 + oor ma Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample eopy on request, 10c. 











For Protective Housekeeping 
JOHNSON’S WAX 
Paste + Liquid » Cream 
JOHNSON’S 

Selt-Polishing GLO-COAT 











FREE! Unusually helpful war- 

time recipes, indexed 
according to 7 Basie Food Groups. 
16 pages of nutrition-wise sug- 
gestions. Write for “Clever 
Ways With Carnation’’—to Car. 
nation Co., Dept. 717-F, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 

















ATTENTION—TEACHERS 


Is your laboratory equipped with 
GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


During the summer every teacher 
should build up her laboratory with the 
best illustrative material available. Do 
you know your market? See what 

we have! 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 
A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
A SPLENDID BABY for child care classes 
COLOR ANALYSIS—blondes-brunettes 
MAGIC COLOR CHART—for color harmonies 
100 COLORED PAPERS for color harmonies 
PERSONALITY CHART—a personalysis 
60 MINIATURE FOLIOS for costume design 
LAY FIGURES with nine figure variations 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming makeup 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hairdo 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hat lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming neck lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS modifying figure proportions 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 
& 


See for yourself our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS: 
Order Our Catalog Today 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Ave. Kansas City, Mo 























“‘Now’s the time { HE TEACHERS 
and . AGENCY 

‘ 25 £. JACKSON 
Now’s the hour.”” (Member NATA) —§ Giidagong, ILL 
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This special Fall Edition 
of The Sealtest Food Adviser 


answers this important problem 


Waar a great day—when that hus- 
band or son of yours comes sailing home! 

For months, he has been thinking 
and talking of the home-cooked foods 
he'll eat—those favorite dishes of his— 
the desserts he loves best. 

He'll have new ideas, too—special 
dishes he has enjoyed abroad . . . that 
he'll want you to try. 

In answer to many requests from 
wives and mothers, the Sealtest Kitchen 
has devoted the Fall Issue of “The 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


for millions of wives and mothers 


Sealtest Food Adviser” to the likes and 


needs of men back from the wars. 


It contains numerous reminders of 


beef 


apple cobbler with. ice cream. 


favorite dishes—from stew to 

It includes some new ones, too—such 
as Rolled Pancakes—that were favor- 
ites with men on the European Front. 

Every Housewife and Teacher should 
have a copy of this helpful and timely 
issue of “The Sealtest Food Adviser.” 


Write for your FREE copy today. 
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To obtain your FREE copy of this Fall 
Issue of “The Sealtest Food Adviser,” 
just clip coupon No. 62 in coupon 
book and mail to P. H. E. or Mary 
Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 17, 
oe Xs 


SEALTEST, INC., AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES ARE DIVISIONS OF 
NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CURPORATION 


Also see Listing No, 62 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 349 













